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come the ‘Caterpillar’ Auto 
Patrol as the answer to prob- 
lems of road maintenance. 
They have asked for speed— 
here it is. They have asked 
for absolute control — here 
it is. Sales have exceeded 
the most hopeful expecta- 
tions—hundreds are now at 
work on state, county and 
township roads. Ask for the 
booklet. 
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“Get him in here . . . quick!” 


“It’s no snap to be manager of a thriving 
city. My boss works harder than any three 
men. He controls the functions of the entire 
city administration and that takes ability and 
energy. He seldom gets mad but when he 
does! You don’t have to consult any famous 
lady astrologer to find out the conditions 
for the day are unfavorable to peace and 
harmony! 

“Lately he’s kept me so busy with note- 
taking and transcribing, I haven’t had time 
to be a secretary. I've just been a stenog- 
rapher. And you know what these energetic 
men are when they try to find something 
that’s needed in a hurry. Yesterday the boss 


lost an important specification on a large 
city job. You should have seen his desk 
and table and files. Just as he was doing 
the last scene in his one man earthquake, I 
brought in the Dictaphone man’s card. 


“"Get him in here quick,’ he snapped.” 


Too bad he hadn’t seen the Dictaphone 
man before. Now, with a dictating machine 
on his desk he has freed his secretary for 
real executive help. He is finding out that 
the Dictaphone System has produced bet- 
ter results, for more executives at a lower 
cost than any other method of getting things 
done ever devised. 


Your local Dictaphone Office can tell you how. 


DIC TAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-mark is Applied. 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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A Year of Opportunity 


EDITORIAL 


HERE are many indications that local 
government in the United States can look 
forward to a year filled with significant 
possibilities. The failure of 
American competitive industry 
to adjust its human relation- 
ships to the complexities of 
modern civilization has placed 
a burden of temporary relief 
activities on our governmental 
institutions. This has occurred 
in spite of the traditional indi- 
vidualistic political philosophy 
which has resisted concerted na- 
tional planning, organization, or 
action in providing for the in- 
evitable social hazards involved 
in our complicated society. 
The tremendously increasing 
functions and expenditures of the last fifteen 
years caused the earlier practice and diffused 
responsibility to give way to an integrated and 
accountable administrative organization which 
has found its best expression and widest public 
recognition in council-manager government. 
It may be expected that the present universal 
interest in the solution of pressing social prob- 
lems will result in a re-examination of the 
proper relative functions, responsibilities, fi- 
nancial burdens, and co-operative interrela- 
tionships of national, state, and local authori- 
ties. The recently announced policy of the 
present national administration that unem- 
ployment relief is the exclusive function of 
local government and private agencies, should 
focus widespread discussion on the question 
whether, in this day of rapid transit and geo- 
graphic interdependence, the responsibilities 
of cities should be determined by the political 
theories which grew out of rural conditions 
and local isolation which no longer exist. 
And although the present difficult problem 
of assuming increased burdens with reduced 
revenue appears almost insolvable, there are 
factors in the situation which offer cause for 
optimism. The scarcity of demagogic attack 
on city government which might be expected 
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in times of stress is an indication of the public 
recognition that the causes and solutions of 
these problems are only remotely related to lo- 
cal governmental action; and an 
acknowledgment that municipal 
organization and performance 
is no longer so vulnerable to 
criticism as in former days. It 
is fortunate that the science and 
practice of municipal govern- 
ment has made available to 
well-intentioned administrators, 
standards and methods which 
are much more efficient than the 
general public realizes. 

Municipal administrators 
have developed, through their 
professional organizations and 
publications, an interchange of 
thought and experience which has prepared 
them for a concerted presentation of the facts 
which should influence public opinion in ac- 
complishing the necessary rearrangement of 
governmental relationships which so long 
recognized as unsatisfactory are now accen- 
tuated and brought to public attention by the 
unusual economic conditions which confront 
the nation. 

History presents numerous situations where 
pressing necessity has compelled the departure 
from an unsatisfactory heritage of theory and 
tradition, and the application of a practical 
solution based on existing realities. If the near 
future brings into prominence the issue of na- 
tional, state, and local inter-relationships and 
responsibilities, municipal administrators have 
the opportunity, through individual and co- 
ordinated action, of making 1932 an outstand- 
ing year in the progress of American govern- 
ment. 


y F E Ty 


Director, BUREAU OF PuBLi 
ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 














Editorial Comment 


Retrospect and Prospect 


The year just passed undoubtedly has been 
the most challenging to public administrators 
of any year since the inauguration of council- 
manager government in 1908. It likewise has 
been a period of challenge to the management 
of industry. In comparison the managers of 
our great urban areas wherein nearly two- 
thirds of our people dwell have not fared 
badly. Many business enterprises which were 
on the crest of the waves of prosperity two 
years ago have been through some rough seas 
and in many cases the craft has sunk but the 
survivors of the shipwreck have been rescued 
by the cities and have been furnished the es- 
sentials of life. That this burden would se- 
verely test public management was not doubted 

that cities on the whole have been able to 
carry the added load at a time when their 
revenues too have been curtailed seriously is a 
cause of some satisfaction. 

But we must be looking ahead for the sea 
is by no means smooth for 1932. The coming 
months will no doubt furnish even greater 
difficulties than the months through which we 
have recently passed. If public administrators, 
yes, leaders in industry as well, are to meet the 
challenge they must first of all be able to dis- 
cern trends and plan ahead; to look at facts 
with a clear eye and an open mind; be big 
enough to break with tradition if the occasion 
demands and above all be courageous and 
sacrificial enough to pay the price of con- 
structive and intelligent leadership. Upon the 
degree that these qualities are possessed by 
our public administrators, will depend the 
quality and character of our urban government 
in the months and years which lie ahead. 


Maybe a Blessing in Disguise 

The awakened interest in public affairs 
which is manifesting itself in devious ways 
these days is cause for encouragement. There 
are evidences that even a depression may have 
its brighter aspects. Up to two years ago when 
most people seemed to be getting along pretty 
well financially not much attention was paid to 
governmental affairs. Indeed, one “big’’ busi- 


ness man was want to remark, “Why should I 
concern myself unduly in government when I 
make more money in my business in a day 
than the government can take away from me in 
taxes in a year?” 

There is every indication that the worm at 
last has turned. Witness the city-wide inquiry 
into municipal affairs in New York City, the 
overthrow of Thompsonism in Chicago, the re- 
call of the mayor of Seattle on charges of in- 
competence, the scandal that was revealed in 
Pittsburgh’s department of supplies, the civic 
clean-up in Atlanta resulting in various former 
city officials getting chain gang sentences, and 
this by no means exhausts the evidence of an 
aroused citizenry. 

Other evidences of a better day in civic af- 
fairs of a different character include the estab- 
lishment of six new bureaus of municipal re- 
search during the year, the excellent progress 
made toward the development of measurement 
standards for municipal services, the emphasis 
placed upon preventive and welfare phases of 
police service, the increase in the number of 
short courses offered for the training of public 
officials already in the service, the creation of 
permanent secretariats by the American Asso- 
ciation of Public Welfare Officials and the 
American Municipal Association, and the es- 
tablishment of the Public Administration 
Clearing House. These are but a few of the 
many evidences of a renewed interest in gov- 
ernmental affairs. The pages which follow, 
recording the more significant events and de- 
velopments in the various fields of municipal 
administration by our editorial consultants, 
indicate many other noteworthy achievements. 


The Next Issue 


We are pleased to announce that the leading 
article for the February issue entitled, “Some 
Reflections on Administration,’ will be con- 
tributed by C. H. Garland, I. S. O., of England. 
Another excellent article, “The Law Back of 
Public Management,’ is by Ernst Freund, 
professor of law in the University of Chicago. 
The administrative problem will anticipate the 
time of year with the “Preparation and Dis- 
tribution of the Annual Municipal Report.” 
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Municipal Administration in the Making 


A Resumé of the More Significant Events and Developments in the 
Various Fields of Municipal Administration in 1931 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


By 


Director, American 


UBLIC welfare activities have expanded 
P decidedly during 1931. Prolongation of 

the depression and increased emphasis 
upon public responsibility for relief have placed 
heavy duties and obligations upon public agen- 
cies. Prior to the year 1930, according to the 
best available statistics, public agencies in 
various municipalities carried slightly more 
than 60 per cent of the relief burden; more 
recent figures indicate that in 1931 approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the funds for relief came 
from public treasuries. Public works, local, 
state, and, to some extent, national, have also 
been speeded up in order to provide employ- 
ment. The economic and social crisis has 
served to emphasize the importance of public 
welfare as a function of government. 

Late in October, 1930, the President ap- 
pointed an Emergency Committee for Unem- 
ployment with Arthur Woods of New York, 
as chairman. This Committee set out to or- 
ganize in all the various states unemployment 
committees and to assist localities in providing 
necessary machinery to handle their problems 
of unemployment and of relief. The Com- 
mittee also attempted to get under way large 
public works programs in order to provide 
jobs for some of those who had been laid off 
by industry. This Committee operated dur- 
ing the winter and early spring of 1931. 
When it became apparent that the depression 
would continue for some time, the President, 
late in the summer, requested Walter S. Gif- 
ford to head a President’s Organization for 
Unemployment Relief. A large advisory com- 
mittee was appointed to serve with him with an 
official representative in each state. This or- 
ganization followed the plan established by the 
Woods committee and has operated largely 
through state employment and relief commit- 
tees. In addition, sub-committees of the large 
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\ssociation of Public Welfare Officials 
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advisory committee have assisted in a con- 
certed campaign—October 18 to November 25 

for the raising of private funds in approxi- 
mately 120 communities. This campaign ac- 
cording to the latest available figures raised 
$36,167,257 for relief and for other social and 
health activities usually associated with com- 
munity chest programs. Other sub-committees 
have worked upon employment plans and sug- 
gestions, have co-operated with national 
groups and associations and developed pro- 
grams of federal public work. 

With the third winter of unemployment fac- 
ing them, several states after a careful survey 
of conditions have appropriated state funds to 
assist localities in providing for the unem- 
ployed. A joint committee of the department 
of social welfare and the state charities aid as- 
sociation in New York surveyed conditions in 
that state and as a result of its activities Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt called a special session of the 
New York legislature which appropriated $20,- 
000,000 for unemployment relief to be admin- 
istered by a state commission of three mem- 
bers. The New Jersey state legislature very 
soon thereafter appropriated $9,600,000 to as- 
sist the localities in the giving of relief. The 
administration of the New Jersey fund is under 
direction of a state director of emergency re- 
lief appointed by the Governor. Several other 
states have had or are now in the midst of ex- 
tra sessions called for the purpose of consid- 
ering this problem—Rhode Island, Wisconsin, 
and Pennsylvania, for instance. 

Reorganization of state governments has 
affected public welfare departments in several 
states. The National Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration surveyed the Maine government, 
recommending a joint department of health 
and welfare which was subsequently estab- 
lished by the legislature and approved by the 
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voters at a referendum vote on November 9. 
In Georgia the department of public welfare 
will become a division under the newly estab- 
lished board of control on January 1, 1932. 
Texas adds a bureau of child welfare to its 
board of control the first of the year. Surveys 
of state governments were also made in New 
Jersey and Arkansas by the National Insti- 
tute of Public Administration and of both the 
state and local government of Mississippi by 
the Institute for Governmental Research of 
The Brookings Institution. Surveys of public 
welfare administration were made in both 
Maryland and Delaware. 

Child welfare commissioners were active in 
California, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Oklahoma and Wyo- 
ming during the year. New commissions were 
created in Connecticut and Oregon. Kansas 
created a commission to study the charitable, 
correctional, and penal problems of the state. 
California extended the life of the Commission 
for the Study of Problem Children. The Illi- 
nois Committee carried on extensive studies 
and published a comprehensive report. Care- 
ful studies also were made in Massachusetts. 
The Maryland Commission published a report 
recommending the broadening of the functions 
of the board of state aid and charities. 

The New Jersey Penal Survey Commission 
was instrumental in obtaining the passage of 
the mandatory old age relief act. In New 
York the Old Age Security Law went into ef- 
fect on January 1, 1931. By July 1 relief had 
been approved for over 40,000 cases. The 
Massachusetts and Delaware laws went into 
effect on July 1. At the end of two months, 
nearly three thousand pensions had _ been 
granted in Massachusetts and one thousand in 
Delaware. Idaho and New Hampshire also 
passed laws in 1931, and changes were made 
in the Wisconsin law to become effective in 
1933. Since the first pension law of this char- 
acter was passed in Montana in 1923, seven- 
teen states have passed laws for old age se- 
curity. 

In the national field, the report of the Wick- 
ersham Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement has been published in fourteen 
volumes. The Commission consulted people 
of experience and intelligence, the result being 
a mass of information and facts that should 
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prove of considerable value in the field of pub- 
lic welfare. The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection has been followed 
by the publication of many volumes of inter- 
esting material. A vast amount of informa- 
tion on present practices, historical develop- 
ments, trends and standards has been ac- 
cumulated. Many state conferences have been 
called to consider the findings of this White 
House Conference. The President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends which has been 
active during the last two years will publish 
reports of its findings early in 1932. 

During the year the American Association of 
Public Welfare Officials started to function 
with a staff of professional workers and an 
office in Washington. There are two programs 
which are in process of development. The 
long-time program consists of the basic ideals 
of the organization; namely, (a) To educate 
public opinion regarding the fundamental im- 
portance of public welfare work in present day 
government; (b) to develop and maintain high 
standards of public welfare work; (c) to col- 
lect and make available information and re- 
ports relative to administration, activities, and 
functions of public welfare organizations and 
agencies; (d) to provide consultant and advis- 
ory service regarding welfare matters to cities, 
counties, and states, or to public welfare 
departments, institutions, and agencies; (e) to 
act as a medium of inter-communication for 
public welfare officials, institutions and agen- 
cies; (f) to promote in co-operation with 
schools, colleges, and universities, training for 
public administration; (g) to promote the cor- 
relation of the work of various agencies now 
in the public welfare field. The immediate 
emergency program grew out of an invitation 
to the American Association of Public Welfare 
Officials by the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief to assist in developing 
a comprehensive program of relief through the 
various state welfare departments, especially 
in the less populous communities where funds 
and organization are inadequate to meet their 
needs. In the immediate program the Ameri- 
can Association of Public Welfare Officials 
is co-operating with the President’s Organiza- 
tion, the Association of Community Chests and 
Councils, the Family Welfare Association of 
America, and others. 
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MUNICIPAL UTILITIES 
3y JOHN BAUER 


Director, The American Public Utilities Bureau 


“a ' ‘SHE past year has witnessed an awaken-_ decline in prices which has continued through 
ing of public regard in municipal util- the year, together with the business depression, 
ities, and has recorded distinct advances has not only brought public pressure against 

which affect the public interest. In several the generally high level of domestic rates, but 

states there have been public investigations of has brought about a shift in the attitude 
utility regulation with the purpose of strength- toward valuation. Quite extensively the mu- 
ening control and establishing a more satisfac- _ nicipalities and consumer groups are now seiz- 
tory state policy in dealing with utilities. There ing upon reproduction cost as the means of 
also has been legislation for the purpose of | markedly reducing the rate base, and, by turn- 

improving regulation, both as to system, meth- _ing the tables, use the reproduction cost as a 

ods, and personnel of commissions. The most means to obtain rate reductions. 

notable advance was made in the state of Wis- During the autumn there was a notable 

consin, where a comprehensive revision of the public ownership conference at Los Angeles, 

regulatory laws was effected, and where David where public policies as to utilities, particu- 

E. Lilienthal, a resident of Chicago, was larly power, were considered. The prevailing 

brought into the state to become a member of _ view of the group was that regulation has been 

the commission. The new policy included leg- _ and is bound to be futile, and that future policy 
islation conveying to the communities the right should push forward to the establishment of 
to establish public ownership including the cre- public ownership. The striking experiences of 
ation of utility districts to cover areas which a number of public ownership systems were 
can be effectively combined into a single pub- _ brought out, including Los Angeles and Seattle. 
lic property, and provisions for state owner- Both own their distribution systems. Los An- 
ship and development of power resources. The _ geles is tied in with the Boulder Dam hydro- 
policy, as a whole, points toward the pattern electric development, and Seattle is developing 
of the Ontario hydroelectric system where the the Skagit project which already has devel- 
provincial government, through a commission, oped 100,000 horse-power and when completed 

owns and operates all the generating and trans- will have a total of 1,120,000 h.p. 

mission facilities and where distribution is - ; : = as 

~e xs Ihe accomplishments of public ownership 

effected through municipal ownership. , : 
The year-has witnessed activities toward systems have been used increasingly a8 yum 
/ sticks to apply to privately-owned properties 


rate revisions, including a general downward ee 
tendency of the level of domestic rates, and 45 standards for the revision of rates. The out- 


particularly a recast of the type of schedules line of policy points both to a strengthening of 
so as to promote more extensive domestic use; regulation and to more vigorous extension of 
but the movement has not gone far. The sharp _ public ownership. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
3y PHILIP A. BEATTY 
Staff Engineer, 3ureau of Municipal Research, Philadelphia 
HERE is unmistakable evidence that the huge overnight expansion of public works 
eyes of those seeking a Moses to lead subsidized by the Federal Government. 
them from the present wilderness of de- Disappointment awaits those who lean too 


pression are being turned to public works; heavily on this staff for the following reasons: 
from numerous quarters come demands of a_ (1) the Federal treasury is not an inexhaust- 
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ible reservoir of gift funds, but must be filled 
by a constant attrition of the taxpayers’ pock- 
ets, and (2) even were the funds instantly 
available, such expansion would be difficult 
because each project should result from a 
thorough study and understanding of com- 
munity needs and a co-ordination with other 
projects requiring long-range planning. And 
this has not as yet been done. 

Loose spending now on projects of doubtful 
utility would simply increase our difficulties 
later on, so that it seems we must cease to lean, 
but rely rather on self-help. This realization 
crystallized in the action of the Philadelphia 
section of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers in its “stabilization of employment in 
long-range planning’ meeting in November, 
1931. 

With successful long-range planning and a 
curbing of deferrable work, to be released in 
times of need, Dr. W. M. Loucks of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance concludes that not only 
could public works be expanded by the 50 per 
cent which it is possible to withhold during 
periods of industrial activity, but that it could 
be still further increased by projects planned 
for the future but advanced to meet the de- 
pression. The hopelessness of expecting one 
administration to plan ahead for work and 
funds to be expended under another adminis- 
tration is probably not greater than seemed 
the search by Columbus for a patron. Yet we 
have heard that he succeeded. 

Another hopeful sign is the widespread ac- 
knowledgment of the belief that construction 
has long suffered from atrocious underwriting 
which a premium of $15 per $1,000 spent on 
construction is required to correct; and the 
ease with which almost any low bidder could 
get a surety bond. This acknowledgment, com- 
bined with a growing doubt of certain legal 
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opinions that the possession of a surety bond 
automatically creates an expert and responsible 
constructor, may encourage such weak-kneed 
city officials as have heretofore compounded 
with their consciences to battle with the low- 
bidding irresponsibles. 

But however deep the gloom which now 
obscures the construction situation, one can- 
not doubt the approach of sunrise, somewhat 
murky and cloud-obscured perhaps, but send- 
ing out such rays as the Bureau of Contract 
Information, Prequalification, Standardization 
of Contract Documents, Licensing of Con- 
tractors, Arbitration. 

The Bureau of Contract Information is a 
clearing house of contractor performance rec- 
ords available to those entitled to know them, 
and supported by far-seeing contractors and 
the better surety companies. 

Prequalification requires the contractor to 
demonstrate through the use of standard ques- 
tionnaires, a minimum of responsibility and 
fitness for the work in hand before he is en- 
trusted with the disbursement of the public 
funds. 

The standardization of contract documents 
tends to a broader and more intelligent compe- 
tition through reduced complication, a clearer 
understanding, and the elimination of traps. 

Licensing of contractors walks hand in hand 
with prequalification in requiring competence 
and experience in those spending the public 
funds, and seems to have been successfully 
used as a leverage on contractors inclined to 
ignore their unpaid bills. 

The arbitration of “‘matters not relating to 
workmanship and materials,’ under proper 
regulation to prevent abuse by chronic battlers, 
offers opportunity for the equalization of dif- 
ferences outside of court. 


MUNICIPAL BUDGETING 


By A 


. BUCK 


Institute of Public Administration, New York City 


4 ] SHE year 1931 has been an eventful one 
in municipal budgeting; while the actual 
achievement has been small, the general 

trend of affairs has been quite significant. A 


situation comparable to the present one has 
perhaps never before confronted our cities with 
respect to their finances. On previous occasions 
when our country was in the throes of an 
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economic depression, our cities seem to have 
been able to maintain their finances in a fairly 
stable condition. Today nearly all our city 
governments are burdened with inflated oper- 
ating costs and excessive debt charges; at the 
same time they are faced with constantly 
diminishing receipts from practically every 
source of revenue. This is a precarious situa- 
tion to say the least. 

What have our cities done during 1931 to 
meet this situation? Perhaps the most notable 
effort has been in the direction of maintaining 
a balanced budget. Attention has been focused, 
as never before, on the proper execution of the 
budget. City authorities throughout the coun- 
try are beginning to realize that a financial 
plan, however well it may be prepared, is 
practically worthless unless it is intelligently 
executed. To do this requires constant plan- 
ning and supervision during the fiscal year. 
The responsible officers of the city administra- 
tion must keep in touch with the rate that 
revenue receipts are flowing into the city treas- 
ury and must plan the rate of expenditures in 
direct relation thereto. This means keeping 
the budget in balance as nearly as possible 
from the beginning to the end of the fiscal 
year. No other scheme will adequately meet 
the problem of diminishing revenue receipts. 
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Several cities, here and there over the coun- 
try, are attempting to balance their budgets in 
this manner. One of the most notable examples 
is Detroit. This city was running into a deficit 
when its fiscal year ended on June 30, 1931. 
The authorities then determined to live within 
the city’s income during the current year. The 
necessary legislation was adopted. A procedure 
was set up for comparing actual receipts with 
original estimates every three months and cur- 
tailing expenditures when such receipts fell 
off. That is, a continuous balancing of the 
budget was inaugurated. As part of the mech- 
anism, a system of quarterly allotments of ex- 
penditures was established. At the end of the 
first quarter on September 30 this scheme 
showed some striking results. The city comp- 
troller estimated the receipts from revenues to 
be some $13,000,000 less than the figure esti- 
mated when the budget was prepared. After 
taking into account certain compensating 
amounts, he calculated that a reduction of 
about $9,000,000 would have to be made in the 
year’s expenditures for operation and main- 
tenance of the city departments amounting to 
something like $80,000,000. About $2,500,000 
of this reduction was effected through the al- 
lotment system during the first quarter. It is 
planned to bring about the balance of the re- 
duction during the remaining three quarters. 


MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING 


By CARL H 


Secretary, 


UNICIPAL administrators realized in 
1931 that accrual accounting systems 


were essential to exercising adequate 
control over expenditures in the face of an 
ever-decreasing revenue. Cities that main- 
tained their accounts on the basis of cash 
receipts and disbursements discovered that 
they were running deficits and that accurate 
internal cost accounting was practically im- 
possible under such a system. 

A number of the larger governmental units 
have given considerable attention to taking 
stock of their property and setting up a prop- 
erty inventory and accounting procedure, re- 
sponsibility for which often is intrusted to the 


CHATTERS 


International Association of Comptrollers and Accounting Officer 


city comptroller as in St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, Omaha, and Atlanta, or with the city 
auditor, as in Cincinnati and Duluth. The 
Toledo Commission of Publicity and Efficiency 
suggested to the council that a central prop- 
erty control system be set up. The State De- 
partment of Finance in California adopted a 
procedure which definitely establishes the ac- 
countability of responsible custodians for all 
property owned by the State. This new pro- 
cedure included: 

(1) A uniform functional classification of all 


prope rty, ke ve d to a cle cimal code system 
(2) A complete, detailed, perpetual inventory 
record of all items of equipment and other prop 


erty. 
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(3) A definite system of controlling accounts 
whereby outlays for new property and authoriza 
tions for the retirement of worn-out property are 
classified and summarized in an equipment ledger, 
thus insuring accuracy of accounts. 


(4) A procedure for property audits entailing 
a periodic physical inventory of property by a 
special property auditor, checked to the accounts 

(5) An annual statement of the total of state 
property by functional classification 

In this connection it is of interest that the 
first inventory of property ever made by or 
for the Federal Government was completed in 
1931 by the Federal Real Estate Board. An 
adequate property control and accounting sys- 
tem is essential to good budget making and in 
the purchase of additional equipment and sup- 
plies. 

The experience of 1931 taught some cities 
and counties that operating costs could be 
reduced considerably by using mechanical 
equipment in accounting work. The excellent 
results obtained by the centralized mechanical 
accounting system in the city auditor’s office 
in Cincinnati led the county auditor and 
county treasurer of Hamilton County, Ohio, 
to install a mechanical system to handle the 
billing, collecting, and accounting of taxes. It 
was estimated that this system will result in 
the saving of $75,000 the first year, and more 
than $125,000 the second year. Moreover, 
this mechanical installation enables the county 
to put tax bills in the mail promptly. Me- 
chanical equipment also was installed in the 
waterworks department in Cincinnati, with the 
result that forty-seven positions were elim- 
inated, these employees being given first con- 
sideration when openings occur in other 
branches of the municipal service. This re- 
duction in personnel saved the city $75,000 a 
year and was the immediate cause for a re- 
duction in water rates. 

The New Jersey Commission to Investigate 
County and Municipal Taxation and Expendi- 
tures issued a report recommending that the 
State Commissioner of Municipal Accounts 
be authorized to require the inclusion in local 
budgets, for comparative purposes, of data 
showing unit costs and other comparable costs 


of activities in other localities, that the mu- 
nicipal accounting officers should exercise cur- 
rent expenditure control over school and spe- 
cial districts as well as for the city, and that 
expenditure accounting should be encouraged 
by requiring the inclusion of an expenditure 
statement in the annual audit reports. 

The development of accounting records in 
connection with the establishment of measure- 
ment standards for municipal services has 
progressed rapidly although yet in an embry- 


onic stage. The Committee on Uniform Street — 


Sanitation Records has made installations in 
Brunswick, Georgia; Troy, New York; Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin: Winona, Minnesota, and work 
is going forward in Cincinnati. The Commit- 
tee on Street Maintenance Economics has been 
recently organized under the auspices of the 
National Committee on Municipal Standards 
and the American Road Builders’ Association. 

Accounting records must produce the data 
necessary to permit the administrative head to 
control expenditures in accordance with in- 
come and within appropriations. Do the rec- 
ords and reports furnish the information 
needed to prevent or foreshadow disastrous 
effects of deflation? Do available data assist 
in adjusting affairs to meet decreased reve- 
nues? There is no virtue nor necessity for an 
accounting system that balances perfectly yet 
obscures information that permits a municipal- 
ity to go to the financial bow-wows. Nor is 
it sufficient to have an internal check that 
prevents fraud. Hundreds of dollars are 
wasted or spent unnecessarily to one dollar 
that is misappropriated. 

Uniformity in accounting can and will be a 
benefit to administrators. It can follow two 
lines—uniform reporting of general data and 
development of unit costs expressed in work 
units as well as in dollars and cents. Uniform 
reporting by municipalities will “debunk” 
politics to some degree. Comparisons can then 
be made on the basis of comparable data and 
not on the basis of prejudice. At least two 
states produced new complete municipal re- 
port forms in 1931, Michigan and Oregon. 
North Carolina also made extensive reforms. 
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TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS 


By PHILIP H 


CORNICK 


Institute of Public Administration, New York City 


HE cumulative effect of gradually 

I mounting annual rates of delinquency in 

the collections of current taxes and spe- 
cial assessments has brought taxpayers, bond- 
holders, and public officials face to face with 
the fact that something is wrong in the field of 
public finance. Federal, state, and local com- 
missions and committees have been appointed 
to look into the matter. A number of them have 
already filed their reports and recommenda- 
tions. Newspaper dispatches contain indica- 
tions of what the general tenor of some of the 
other reports will be. 

From such material as is available, it is ap- 
parent that many of these official bodies have 
based their inquiries on the assumption that 
nothing is wrong except that real estate is being 
asked to bear too large a share of the total 
burden of state and local expenditures. With 
that as a starting point, they have reached the 
conclusion that since only a small percentage 
of the population owns real estate only a small 
percentage pays taxes. From that point it was 
easy to reach the further conclusion that the 
basic cause of our present evils could be re- 
moved only by “broadening the tax base”’ so as 
to make more people pay taxes. 

It is interesting to note that no such line of 
reasoning could have been followed in Eng- 
land where real estate also provides the major 
part of local revenues. Because the local rates 
there are paid directly to the tax collector by 
the occupier, and not indirectly through the 
rent collector as in this country, there is, of 
course, no masking of the fact that everyone 
who uses real estate, whether he owns it or not, 
pays the taxes on it. Our real estate men, 
through their advocacy of tax participation 
clauses in leases, are paving the way for a 
future understanding of the same fact in this 
country. 

Those facts, however, do not alter the effects 
of the basic error in many of the current an- 
alyses and in the proposals which logically 
enough grow out of them. Granted the prem- 
ises, no one can cavil at the conclusions that 


taxes on incomes, on inheritances, on sales, and 
on occupations constitute basic reforms. 

The advocates of taxes on incomes are 
plainly making headway in a number of states. 
How far the acceptance of that tax will go 
toward relieving the burden on real estate in 
the great number of states with low average 
per capita incomes, and with—all too frequent- 
ly—even lower standards of efficiency in public 
administration, remains to be seen. The in- 
clusion in the proposed income tax measures 
of the filing fee for all citizens whose incomes 
are below the taxable limit is a further attempt 
to “broaden the tax base.” Stripped of all 
verbiage, the filing fee is nothing more than 
the old poll tax in a new guise. Whether it 
will prove more feasible of administration in 
the hands of state officials than the poll tax 
proved in local hands, only time can tell. 

The advocates of the general sales taxes 
seem to have encountered a militant opposition 
among the associations of retailers. That op- 
position might well have been founded on the 
fact that such taxes, to quote Edwin Cannan, 
‘are well concealed from their ultimate payers 
by being administered in small doses wrapped 
up in prices.” Instead, it arose largely because 
under present conditions it would be difficult 
for the retailers to wrap the taxes up in prices 
which already are too low to provide an ade- 
quate covering for even the costs of merchan- 
dising. In any event, the opposition in some 
states has been effective in changing the pro- 
gram for that form of tax relief into one for 
selective taxes on the sales of so-called luxuries. 

Another idea emerges from some of the re- 
ports which deserves comment. It is that taxes 
on real estate are too high because our scale 
of expenditures is too high. The argument is, 
first, that wages and commodity prices having 
fallen generally, governments should adjust 
their own expenditures for those objects to the 
new level; and, second, that useless expendi- 
tures must cease entirely. And in what useless 
expenditures have municipalities been en- 
gaged? One has only to take a glance at the 
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cities which are today in dire difficulties in 
order to find at least one obvious answer. Prac- 
tically without exception, every city which is 
now in default on its bonds has provided 
sewers, water mains, sidewalks, and street pav- 
ing for an area several times larger than neces- 
sary to accommodate the present population 
or any probable future population. Those ex- 
penditures were clearly useless and any fur- 
ther expenditures of that kind can be dispensed 
with. 

Still another idea is even more startling: 
namely, that one source of revenue which can 
be tapped for the relief of overburdened real 
estate is the collection of increased taxes from 
under-burdened real estate. That revolutionary 
plan will not require the enactment of so much 
as one new statute. All that is necessary is to 
adopt an assessment system which will make 
it impossible in the future to levy taxes on 
large, valuable, income producing property at 
a low percentage of full value, and on smaller, 
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poorer properties at several times that percent- 
age. Because the existing inequalities have 
grown up and become firmly embedded under 
a system of assessment by local officials, there 
is a tendency to advocate the centralization of 
assessments in the hands of state officials. 
Whether that plan is the best way out remains 
to be proven. Much of the evidence which is 
available rather points to the contrary. Never- 
theless, the experiment of the Territory of 
Hawaii deserves close attention. On January 
31 of last year the tax board of that insular 
possession published the report of James G. 
Stafford, the superintendent of its bureau of 
appraisals. This one volume contains not only 
the land value maps of Honolulu and of the 
other urban areas in the territory, but also 
those of all the rural lands in the entire archi- 
pelago, from sugar plantations and pineapple 
companies to cattle ranches. If a territory can 
do it, why can’t a state? The idea is worth 
looking into. 


MANAGEMENT TRENDS IN INDUSTRY 


By W. J 


DONALD 


Vice President and Managing Director, American Management Association 


HE outstanding managerial develop- 
ments of 1931 were essentially as fol- 
lows: 

First, the adjustment of salaries and wages 
downward, so far as possible in line with 
the decline in living costs, has become generally 
accepted even by those industries which are 
deeply concerned over consumer purchasing 
power. There are still exceptions to this rule, 
notably in the case of the railroads which have 
been unable as yet to make adjustments in 
wages, though salaries have been quite gener- 
ally reduced. reduction in 
salaries and wages have been attended by re- 
duction in the working week so as to leave the 
per diem rate about the same as before. 

In general, governmental bodies have not 
reduced salaries and have not reduced the 
employed force and business is beginning to 
become quite restive regarding the main- 
tenance of governmental expenditures and the 
fact that governmental employees have today 


Moreover some 


the possibilities of an increased standard of 
living since the rate of pay has a considerably 
greater purchasing power than two years ago. 

Secondly, business has vigorously attacked 
the question of overhead expense at almost 
every point at which overhead can be touched. 
Executive salaries usually have been reduced 
before wages and salaries of the rank and file, 
despite the fact that probably executives are 
worth more at the end of 1931 than they were 
in the fat days of 1928 and 1929 because they 
are doing a more intensive, intelligent job in 
the face of the difficulties of the times. 

Inventory costs have been reduced to the 
barest needs, consolidation of executive duties 
has been effected wherever possible. Super- 
numeraries have been released for other activi- 
ties. Sales and manufacturing costs that can- 
not prove that they pay their way are being 
subjected to the severest scrutiny. 

Thirdly, in the last few months there has 
been a growing number of cases of guarantee- 
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ing to the rank and file employees that there 
will be no reductions of rate of pay and no 
dismissals except for normal causes of ineffi- 
ciency. There are those who have discovered 
that a company saves little by dismissing em- 
ployees purely for economy’s sake when the 
company has to dig down just that much 
deeper to help the cause of unemployment 
relief. 

Fourthly, conservation of cash resources 
chiefly in the form of dividend reductions or 
dividend omissions has become quite general. 
Certainly stockholders are taking a good part 
of the depression in the form of dividend re- 
ductions and omissions. This development has 
undoubtedly been brought about by the uncer- 
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tainty regarding the length of the depression 
and the consequent necessity of conserving 
cash resources in order to avoid bankruptcy. 
In practically all cases the policy is essentially 
sound if not absolutely imperative. 

The extent to which companies have been 
voluntarily providing some form of employ- 
ment guarantee or unemployment reserves is 
quite remarkable. Most of these plans are 
largely in anticipation of the next period of 
unemployment, but it is certainly clear that 
employers are accepting the new responsibility, 
as corporations, for the problem of regulariza- 
tion of employment or of reserves to take care 
of otherwise regularly employed workers. 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 


By J. B 


EDMONSON 


Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan 


HE director of the United States Bureau 

I of the Census has recently made public 

the data on school attendance for 1930. 
From this report it appears that the number 
of persons from five to twenty years of age in 
attendance in school in 1930 was approxi- 
mately 27,000,000. The total for 1930 repre- 
sents a gain of approximately 5,500,000 over 
the number in the same age group attending 
school in 1920. 

A national survey of school finance has been 
authorized by Congress at a cost not to exceed 
$350,000 over a four-year period. A group of 
seventeen specialists in finance has been ap- 
pointed by Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur of 
the Department of Interior, and these special- 
ists will work under the direction of Commis- 
sioner William J. Cooper of the Federal Office 
of Education and Dr. Paul R. Mort of Colum- 
bia University. 

Plans are being formed to make the Federal 
Office of Education the repository of all facts 
and theories of education by radio. It will be 
the aim of the Federal Office to collect any 
material or information dealing with broad- 
casting which is of an educational nature, 
whether sponsored by private institutions or 
publicly controlled educational institutions. 

One of the most significant studies ever pre- 


pared on public education in the United States 
is presented in the recent report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education. This 
report which was released by President Hoover 
on November 16 was prepared by a committee 
of fifty-one members appointed in May, 1929, 
by Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur of the De- 
partment of Interior. The membership of the 
committee was drawn from educational as well 
as business and governmental fields. 

The Committee finds that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no inclusive and consistent public 
policy as to what it should or should not do in 
the field of education. The policies suggest a 
haphazard development, wherein policies of 
far-reaching effect have been set up as mere 
incidents of some special attempt to induce an 
immediate and particular efficiency. 

There are four principal issues raised in the 
report of the National Advisory Committee. 
The first of these relates to the obligation of 
the Federal Government to promote education 
in the United States. On this issue, the Com- 
mittee takes a strong stand in favor of the 
policy of active interest on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government in promoting education. The 
second issue relates to the advisability of dele- 
gating to the Federal Government basic and 
final political control over all or part of the 
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education of the American people. On this 
issue the Committee takes a vigorous stand 
against Federal interference with the freedom 
of the states and the localities in determining 
educational policies. The Committee declares 
itself in favor of state rather than Federal 
direction and control of education. 

The third issue in the report relates to the 
feasibility and desirability of using the Fed- 
eral tax system to secure funds for the support 
of state programs of education. On this issue 
the Committee expresses itself as being very 
much in favor of larger subsidies from the 
Federal Government provided these subsidies 
are granted in such a way as to not interfere 
with state control of the social purposes and 
specific processes of education. The fourth 
issue relates to the possibility of developing a 
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national service of research and information, | 
On this issue, the Committee strongly supports! 
the proposal that the most significant contribu-| 
tion that the Federal Government could make}! 
to education would be through the develop- 
ment of effective agencies for educational re- 
search and for the dissemination of facts. 


ae elec oatan 


The National Advisory Committee also con- f 


. . . . t 
cerned itself with the question, “Should there | 
be a Federal Department of Education under | 
a secretary of education with a place in the 


President’s cabinet?”’ On this issue the Com- 


mittee was not in as complete agreement as on | 


the other three questions. The majority of the 


Committee, however, voted in favor of the} 


establishment of a department of education 
headed by a secretary of education. 


PUBLIC PURCHASING 


$y RUSSELL FORBES 


Secretary ‘ 


HE year 1931 has seen some noteworthy 

I advances in the field of centralized pur- 

chasing for governments. Because of the 
urgent necessity for making the tax dollar go 
as far as possible, centralized purchasing is 
being given more serious consideration than 
ever before in a large number of cities. A cen- 
tralized purchasing system for Chicago was 
one of the five objectives outlined by Mayor 
Cermak in his inaugural address in April, and 
an ordinance establishing the plan was passed 
by the city council late in December. The 
ordinance was the outgrowth of a survey of 
existing conditions carried on this past sum- 
mer by J. L. Jacobs, the mayor’s efficiency 
engineer, with the assistance of the Chicago 
Association and the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 

The New York State Conference of Mayors 
and Other City Officials on December 1 in- 
augurated an information exchange for pur- 
chasing agents which impresses the writer as 
having great merit for application in other 
states. On the first of each month the purchas- 
ing officials of various New York State cities 
report to the central office of the Conference 
the prices paid, the source of supply, and the 


National Municipal League 


quantity and quality purchased for about one 
hundred staple articles. This information is 
then compiled and tabulated by the secretariat 
of the Conference and is circulated among all 
the officials who reported. This plan is ex- 
pected to have a great influence in leveling the 
range of prices quoted by vendors to different 
cities and thereby in bringing about some de- 
gree of price uniformity. The plan eventually 
will lead, it is predicted, to the establishment 
of standard specifications for use throughout 
the state and then to the co-operative procure- 
ment of the articles described in such specifica- 
tions through the secretariat of the Conference, 
in line with the work in co-operative purchas- 
ing so successfully carried on by.the Michigan 
Municipal League. 

The 1931 legislatures in Maine and North 
Carolina passed laws establishing centralized 
purchasing for the departments and institu- 
tions of their state governments, and Utah 
enacted legislation greatly strengthening the 
authority of the purchasing office set up in that 
state several years ago. The Maine statute was 
part of an administrative code which created 
a department of finance, a department of 
health and welfare and otherwise reorganized 
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the structure of the state government. Al- 
though intended by the lawmakers to take ef- 
fect on July 1, the Maine reorganization was 
postponed by the necessity of submitting it to 
popular vote on November 9 because its op- 
ponents presented a petition calling for a spe- 
cial referendum. The bureau of purchases in 
the department of finance is now being organ- 
ized and will begin operations on or about 
January 1. 

The state purchasing office of North Caro- 
lina began to function in June and soon justi- 
fied its existence by arranging contracts for 
staple requirements at prices which will result 
in savings of more than one-half million dol- 
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lars during the first year. The North Carolina 
system is quite similar to the purchasing and 
contracting system of General Electric Com- 
pany and other large private corporations, and 
is unique among governments. The state pur- 
chasing office arranges all the contracts, de- 
termining the sources of supply and the unit 
prices based on the estimated total amount of 
the state’s needs. The order, or more correctly 
the requisition on the contract, is placed by 
the using branches whenever delivery is 
needed. The state purchasing agent buys in 
the open market without contract in cases of 
emergency. 


PLAYGROUNDS AND RECREATION 
By JAY B. NASH 


Professor of Education, 


HE year 1931 has seen considerable 
progress in the field of playgrounds and 


recreation. There is a growing feeling 
expressed in current literature that the problem 
of adult recreation must receive increased at- 
tention during the next few years. This has 
been caused partly by the decrease of hours of 
labor over-production, and partly by the 
amount of enforced leisure which the country 
has been facing. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, England, has made a signifi- 
cant tour of the country calling attention not 
only to the education of the whole man, but to 
the desirability of education not only for labor, 
or even partly for labor, but for leisure. The 
National Recreation Association reports the 
following significant increase in the matter of 
equipment layout: 

“The yearbook of the National Recreation 
Association, published early in 1931 for the 
year 1930, revealed a total expenditure for 
public recreation by 980 cities in the United 
States and Canada (about twenty in Canada) 
of $38,518,194, the largest outlay ever reported 
and nearly $5,000,000 above improvements. 
Some of this expenditure was for park and 
playground development to provide work for 
the unemployed. The bond issues for recrea- 


New York University 


tion in 1930 totaled $6,575,420 in forty-one 
cities. 

“In 1931, as far as can be judged at this 
date, there has been a pronounced increase in 
special bond issues or appropriations for park 
and recreation improvement much of it to pro- 
vide employment. Among the cities reporting 
such outlays are Oklahoma City, $48,000 for 
extra labor included in the park budget of 
$282,000 passed by the city council; Pitts- 
burgh, $150,000 appropriation for a swimming 
pool in Highland Park; Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, $85,090 expended from October, 1930, to 
October, 1931, for park and recreation devel- 
opment, $55,000 additional authorized for the 
winter of 1931-32; Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
$25,000 appropriated in July, $45,000 in Octo- 
ber for development of park and recreation 
areas; Flint, Michigan, new municipal golf 
course laid out; Grand Rapids, Michigan, new 
municipal swimming pool and concrete tennis 
courts constructed; Boston, Massachusetts, 
golf course constructed; Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, second municipal golf course started; New 
Rochelle, New York, extra appropriations for 
beach clearing.” 

The National Municipal League, through its 
committee on standards of play and recreation 
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administration, issued a report which had to 
do with the simplification of city administra- 
tive machinery in the field of playground and 
recreation. The growing importance of the 


school assuming some responsibility, and the 
providing of legal machinery to enable govern- 
mental arms to co-operate, constitute the main 
items in the report. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE 


By C. E 


RIGHTOR 


Chief Accountant, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, In¢ 


’ | SHE general financial condition of many 
cities throughout the country during 
1931 is a subject with which public of- 
ficials and other readers of PUBLIC MANAGE- 
MENT are undoubtedly more familiar and ap- 
prehensive than is the public at large. 

The situation is clear and easily outlined. 
There is plainly a growing delinquency in 
current tax collections. Some taxpayers ap- 
parently are unable to pay promptly; others, 
presumably merely unwilling to pay promptly. 
This is a situation fraught with danger and 
requires earnest consideration by administra- 
tors and collecting officials as well as by those 
who should pay. Judicious attention must be 
directed to the handling of both classes of 
taxpayers. In this connection the report on 
“The Present Financial Status of 135 Cities in 
the United States and Canada,” by Frederick 
L. Bird, recently published by the Municipal 
Administration Service, merits careful study. 

In addition to the problem of growing tax 
delinquency, consideration must be given to 
the fact that other revenues ordinarily accru- 
ing to our cities are below normal owing to 
prevailing economic conditions. Further, a 
recent analysis of assessed valuations in 1931 
compared with 1930 indicates that the tend- 
ency is downward. The significance of this 
fact needs no discussion. 

Bonded indebtedness is increasing. Sales 
during the first half of 1931 were unusually 
heavy as compared with the same period of 
1930, although there was a substantial reces- 
sion during the latter months of the year. It is 
possible that the bond market will resume a 
receptive attitude before long. At any event, 
increasing debt, except for those few instances 
of bonds for self-sustaining activities means 


an increased burden for debt service to be 
borne by current tax levies. The slowing up 
of bond sales has meant an increase in tempor- 
ary borrowing by a number of cities—and at 
high rates because the bankers are examining 
very carefully the financial picture presented 
by cities and even states which are seeking 
loans. 

This combination of circumstances is such 
as to justify almost every city’s availing itself 
of the most expert financial advice which may 
be obtained. Such advice is not always sought, 
yet it is available from local bankers, research 
agencies, or such associations as the Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association of America. Some 
communities, however, have taken decisive 
steps to put their economic house in order. 

Entering into the third winter of unemploy- 
ment, cities are faced with the financing of 
unemployment relief upon a scale never here- 
tofore met. Outlays for this relief may be di- 
rectly from taxes in the form of home relief, or 
possibly bond issues for public improvements 
in the form of work relief. Fortunate is the city 
which has planned a long-term financial pro- 
gram in accordance with which it may proceed. 

A general review of municipal finance would 
record the fact that definitely constructive 
action has been taken in promoting certain 
principles and practices. The outlook for the 
evolution and adoption of further sound pol- 
icies is promising—and the opportunity exists. 
Our cities, by and large, are confronted with 
the necessity of revising downward their serv- 
ice and expenditure programs, based upon re- 
duced revenues and the present value of the 
dollar. And this new era of municipal economy 
will require primarily an intelligent manage- 
ment of fiscal affairs. 
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CITY PLANNING AND ZONING 
sy FLAVEL SHURTLEFF 


Secretary, National Conference on City Planning 


EGIONAL planning should be cited as 
Ri: most notable planning activity of 
1931. The completion of the tenth and 
last volume of the New York Regional Plan 
gives New York and the surrounding country 
in the metropolitan area a sound, scientific, 
and forward-looking plan, and gives the world 
an encyclopedia of planning information. This 
greatest planning achievement, involving an 
expense of $1,250,000 and ten years’ labor, 
was the gift to the people of the region by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. It was most enthusi- 
astically accepted and promised support by 
the governors of the states of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut, all of which are af- 
fected by the recommendations of the plan. 

During the same month the completion of 
the plan for the Philadelphia Tri-State Region 
was announced after almost four years of study 
and at an expense of $600,000, contributed 
by public subscription. Both the New York 
and Philadelphia work will be continued by 
educational organizations whose objective will 
be to make the regional plan a reality. 

Chicago and Los Angeles entered their tenth 
year of regional planning activity. Their work 
may not be as dramatic as that of New York 
and Philadelphia, but it is equally constructive 
and stimulating. The people of Greater Chi- 
cago and Greater Los Angeles are keenly alive 
to the value of local and regional planning. 

For county planning special mention goes 
to Mercer County (Trenton), New Jersey, for 
the completion of an excellent county plan, 
and to Monroe County, New York, for a high- 


FIRE 


Director of Research, California Taxpayers’ 


N common with other municipal activities, 
fire departments are operating on reduced 
budgets necessitating a more efficient and 


way plan which has been officially accepted by 
the governing bodies of the nineteen town- 
ships which, with Rochester, make up the en- 
tire county. 

In the field of legislation, the state of Wis- 
consin which in 1929 by legislative act created 
the position of director of regional planning, 
in 1931 went a step further by creating a 
state-wide regional planning committee. Ver- 
mont passed a zoning act, the last of the forty- 
eight states to give legislative sanction to the 
zoning principle. Michigan enacted a planning 
law closely following the standard act prepared 
by the federal Department of Commerce under 
Secretary Hoover’s administration. The Mich- 
igan Planning Conference, which has just be- 
gun its second year’s work, was responsible for 
this legislation. 

Although the returns are not all in for 1931, 
there is strong evidence that planning and 
zoning are regarded as essential municipal 
activities. In spite of the business depression 
and of rigorous municipal economy, about the 
same number of new or revised zoning or- 
dinances were enacted, and about the same 
number of new planning commissions were cre- 
ated. On October 1, 1931, there were well 
over one thousand zoning ordinances in opera- 
tion in American municipalities representing a 
population of more than 46,000,000. There 
was record too of more than 800 city planning 
commissions as against about 750 on the same 
date in 1930. Notable city planning reports 
for 1931 were: Vancouver, B. C.; Jacksonville, 
Florida; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; and Bayonne, New Jersey. 


ADMINISTRATION 
By HAROLD 


\. STONE 
\ssociation 


thorough performance if losses are to be held 
in check. One change in evidence in many 
cities is the increase of fire prevention activities 


[17] 
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for which expensive equipment is not needed. 
It is argued that there is a greater return for 
the money spent on fire prevention as against 
an equal amount spent on costly equipment 
and operating crews. 

National fire losses were approximately 
$500,000,000 in 1930, an increase of 9 per cent 
over the preceding year. This increase in 
losses, coupled with the fact that the census 
showed a smaller population in most cities in 
1930 than they had claimed for 1929, will 
result in many sharp upward revisions of per 
capita loss figures. 

Improvements are constantly being made in 
the technique of fire fighting. For example, 
improved mechanical methods of handling 
foam give a higher degree of reliability in 
extinguishing oil fires. 

Even though the telephone continues to be 
the principal means for reporting fires, alarm 
systems are being steadily perfected. The new- 
est feature guarantees a minimum of interrup- 
tion as the system still remains operative when 
a circuit is broken from any external cause. 
Such a device can give added security to build- 
ings where many people congregate. New 
means of detecting fires in buildings by auto- 
matic and mechanical instruments are appear- 
ing on the market. 

The contest between gasoline and steam 
propelled fireboats goes to the former with the 
recent launching of the John J. Harvey for 
New York City. It is an all metal boat costing 
$594,000. At 150 pounds pressure, 16,000 
g.p.m. can be delivered, or 8,000 g.p.m. at 300 
pounds. 

A new procedure and outline for conducting 


| January 





short courses in fire schools has been prepared | 
by the National Fire Waste Council of the | 


United States Chamber of Commerce. Most 
of the 9,009 firemen attending extension 
courses last summer paid their own expenses, 
These schools are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar over the entire country as indicated by the 
fact that fire schools were held in twenty-eight 
states in 1931. 

An element in the reduction of fire losses is 
the increasing use of a salvage corps equipped 
as completely as any other branch of the serv- 


ee 


ice. The present principles of salvage appear | 


to be: 
(1) Reduction of water damage by using 


smaller hose lines and low volume | 
nozzles. 

(2) Use of chemicals rather than water. 

(3) Ventilation. 


(4) Protection of building contents by cov- 
ers and location of catch-alls. 
Overhauling contents and mopping up 
after a fire. 

Temporary patching of breaks in win- 
dows, walls, and roofs. 

Little change has occurred in the usual mili- 
tary type of organization; however, the larger 
cities are finding that better co-ordination is 
needed between the various arms of the serv- 
ice as it grows in size. 


(5) 


(6) 


As evidenced at con- 
ventions and training schools, more and more 
attention is being given to methods, tactics, 
and the strategy of fighting fires. 

More cities are finding it advantageous to 
co-operate with insurance companies in forc- 
ing a willful, obstinate violater of fire laws to 
comply with regulations. 


MUNICIPAL LIABILITY IN TORT 


By CHARLES W. 
New 


Professor of Law, 


’ I SHIS article will review briefly the more 
important decisions reported in 1931 re- 
lating to the liability in tort. The con- 

fusion that exists throughout the various states 

in this matter of liability of municipal corpora- 
tions for the negligent acts of officers and em- 
ployees is largely due to the indefiniteness of 
the distinction between what are known as 


PrOOKI 


York University 


“governmental” functions and those that are 
deemed to be “proprietary.” The desire of 
many state courts to extend municipal liability 
to conform with modern social requirements 
is met at every turn by precedents of long 
standing based upon the application of the dis- 
tinction above Certain functions as 
police, health, and fire protection are clearly 


noted. 
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governmental in this sense, while undertakings 
for profit such as public utilities are proprie- 
tary in character. But in a large class of cases 
such as maintenance of parks, drainage, and 
garbage disposal the decisions are hopelessly 
divided in the different states. Quite generally, 
where the question of the classification of 
doubtful functions has arisen in recent years 
the courts have classified them as proprietary 
in order to predicate liability. Thus in City of 
Sapulpa v. Young, 147 Okla. 179, 296 Pac. 
418, the supreme court of Oklahoma, having 
before it for the first time the broad question 
of municipal liability for negligence in the 
operation of a park, concluded that the main- 
tenance of parks was primarily for the benefit 
of the people of the locality and therefore to 
be considered a “proprietary” function. It is 
noteworthy that in every instance where this 
question has been raised for the first time in the 
past few years the state courts have adopted 
the same liberal doctrine,’ but in no case has 
any state court which previously had gone on 
record in favor of the immunity of cities in the 
operation of parks had the courage to over- 
rule its earlier decisions. 

The efforts of the courts to get away from 
the unsatisfactory test based upon the distinc- 
tion between “governmental” and “proprie- 
tary” functions without doing violence to this 
existing classification is sometimes directed to 
the imposition of liability by extending the 
range of “proprietary” functions to include all 
those from which the city derives a revenue. 
This doctrine is broadly applied especially by 
the courts of Maine. A recent case illustrating 
the extent to which the courts of that state 
have gone is Anderson v. Portland, 154 Atl. 
572, in which the supreme court held that li- 
ability for negligence in the operation of an 
isolation hospital could be predicated upon an 
allegation that the city incidentally received 


1 See Byrnes v. City of Jackson, (1925) 140 Miss. 
656, 105 So. 861: Ramirez v. Cheyenne, (1925) 34 
Wyo. 67, 241 Pac. 710; Warden v. Grafton, (1925) 
99 W. Va. 249, 128 S. E. 375: City of Waco v. 
Branch, (1928) 117 Tex. 394, 5 S. W. (2d) 498. 
New York in 1928 extended liability for negligence 
in case of parks to towns: Augustine v. Town of 
Brant, 249 N. Y. 198, 163 N. E. 732. The resultant 
duty to persons frequenting parks is well illustrated 
in the recent case of Magnuson v. Stockton, 66 Cal. 
App. Dec. 865, 3 Pac. (2d) 31. 
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private patients for pay. The Maine doctrine 
that such incidental revenue will charge the 
entire function with a “proprietary” character 
was recently applied by the New York Su- 
preme Court in Baty v. Binghamton, 141 
Misc. 127, in holding the municipality liable 
for injuries caused by a slippery floor in the 
city hall which was used to house the officers 
of the proprietary as well as those of the gov- 
ernmental functions of the city.” 

The decision in the Baty case practically 
goes to the extent of holding a city liable in 
all cases where negligence lies in the control of 
municipal property. This principle is more 
widely applied in Wisconsin than in any other 
state. Thus in Necedah Manufacturing Co. v. 
Juneau County, 237 N. W. 277, the supreme 
court of that state, while reversing a judgment 
for the plaintiff upon an error in instructions 
to the jury upheld the contention of the plain- 
tiff that the county was liable for damages to 
property caused by the negligent operation of 
its steam roller engaged in road construction. 
On the other hand, in a peculiarly distressing 
case, Erickson v. West Salem, 236 N. W. 579, 
the same court held the village immune from 
liability in leaving the intake of a sewer open 
and unguarded near a public street, causing 
the drowning of a small child, on the ground 
that under the local precedents the mainte- 
nance of sewers is purely a governmental func- 
tion.’ So, also, as to negligence in the care of 
streets, the decisions the past year have shown 


2 Following Bell v. Pittsburgh (1929) 297 Pa 
185, 146 Atl. 567, 64 A. L. R. 1542. In California 
the decisions in accord (Chafor v. Long Beach 
[1917] 174 Cal. 478, 163 Pac. 870) were distin- 
guished in Boyce v. Union High School District 
of San Diego County, 1 Pac. (2d) 1037 upon the 
ground that the more general statutory liability of 
school districts has been materially limited by an 
amendment adopted in 1923 (Stat. 1923, p. 673) 

3 The Commission of Appeals of Texas in City 
of Amarillo v. Ware, 40 S. W. (2d) 57, took the 
more advanced ground that the construction of 
storm sewers is not a strictly governmental func 
tion so as to exempt the city from liability. It may 
be noted that the action was one for trespass to 
real property for which a city is generally held 
liable without reference to the nature of the func 
tion involved. Sozanska v. Town of Stratford, 112 
Conn. 563, 153 Atl. 164; Spitzer v. City of Water- 
bury, 113 Conn. &4, 154 Atl. 157; Harmon v. Bes 
sema City, (S. C.) 158 S. E. 250; City and County 
of Denver v. Mason, 88 Colo. 294, 295 Pac. 788. 
So, also, as to actions based on nuisance, see 
Chardkoff Junk Co. v. Tampa, (Fla.) 135 So. 457. 
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no tendency to enlarge the boundaries of mu- 
nicipal liability.* 

The supreme court of Wisconsin in the 
Necedah case recognized the injustice of its 
decision and expressed regret that the law of 
municipal liability was so well settled as to 
preclude recovery. We find the same sentiment 
repeatedly expressed by the courts with the 
suggestion that the only remedy is by legisla- 
tive act. Any statute imposing liability, how- 
ever, is of necessity strictly construed and one 
basing his rights to recover thereunder must 
clearly show that the statute covers his case. 
Thus in Beeson v. Los Angeles, 65 Cal. App. 
Dec. 1188, 300 Pac. 993, the court held that 
the statute imposing liability for defective 
streets could not be invoked to render the city 
liable for the drowning of a child in an open 
storm sewer maintained in the street. But on 
the other hand, the courts are reluctant to find 
in general statutes a legislative intent to do 
away with existing rules of liability. During 
the past year in both Rhode Island and North 
Carolina the courts have held that municipal- 
ities have not been relieved of the duty to keep 
the highways within their limits safe for travel 
by the assumption by the state of a general 
control over them.° 

The question of how far home rule cities 
may prescribe limitations upon their liability 
in tort by charter amendment providing for 
4See Armstrong v. Wafile, 
507 ; O’Rourke \ ) { 
Densmore v. Binghamton ( Ala.) 135 So. 320. In 
Gerritson v. Seattle, 2 Pac. (2d) 1096, however, th: 
Supreme Court of Washington held that a barrier 
across a street to protect school children at recess 
might be a nuisance 
liability 

Child v. Greene, (R. 1.) 155 Atl 
v. Carolina & N. W. Ry. CN. C.) 


Washington, 


in fact charging the citv with 


O64: Pi bett 


158 S$. E. 398 


notice of claims as a condition precedent to a 
right of action arose the past year in both 
Oklahoma and New York. The power of home 
rule cities in Oklahoma to prescribe such limi- 
tations was denied in City of Tulsa v. Adams, 
3 Pac. (2d) 155° but strangely enough upheld 
by the court of appeals of New York in Tho- 
mann V. Rochester, 256 N. Y. 165, 176 N. E. 
129.' 

It may be concluded from this short review 
of the decisions handed down the past year 
that no apparent progress has been made by 
the courts toward extending municipal liabil- 
ity in tort and that in the adjustment of this 
phase of the law of municipal corporations 
modern social requirements must come through 
acts of the legislature. Unfortunately, as we 
have seen, the movement in that direction is 
seriously impeded by the efforts of the cities 
to limit their liability wherever possible.” There 
is no sound reason why cities today should not 
be held to the same standards of conduct as 
private corporations. Such readjustment is 
bound to come in the near future and the prob- 
lem before city officials therefore should be to 
work out reasonable statutory provisions to 
that end. 


Following Green \ i (Tex. Civ. App 

1922) 244 S. W. 241 

? California has covered thi ¢ v ral 
statute (Stat. 1931, ch. 1168), whi Is 1 
izes municipalities to insure against liability in 
ort 

“See Ala. Laws of 1931, No. 136 and 1) 
Laws of 1931, ch. 92, Sec. 2, exempting municipal 
ities from lability in tort in the operation of 
ports, following similar statutes in lowa, Wis 
sin, South Carolina, and Texas. Compare how 
ever, recent statutes in Pennsylvania (Laws of 
1929, Art. 403, Sec. 619) and New York (Laws of 
1929, 466 ) Imposing liabilitv in all case f 
negligence in operating publicly-owned vehicles 


upon the highways. 
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POLICE ADMINISTRATION 
By AUGUST 


VOLLMER 


Chief of Police, Berkeley, California 


HE year 1931 has been crowded with 

I interesting and significant police events; 

some have immediate value while others 
foreshadow future changes for the better in 
police organization and administration. 

Joseph Gerke, president of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, in the presi- 
dential address to the members of the Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting, placed consider- 
able emphasis on the preventive phase of police 
service, more particularly through the contacts 
that policemen make with the children, and 
with the agencies that deal with their health, 
happiness, and welfare. 

William J. Quinn, the progressive chief of 
police of San Francisco, swayed by the pre- 
ventive trend in police affairs, has fathered the 
organization of a co-ordinating council in that 
city, composed of the heads of several mu- 
nicipal departments, including the school, 
health, welfare, recreation, and police depart- 
ments. These agencies are giving serious con- 
sideration to the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency with the hope that by pooling their 
forces they may reduce appreciably the extent 
of crime in that city. 

Miss Henrietta Additon was recently ap- 
pointed deputy police commissioner in New 
York City in charge of the crime prevention 
division staffed by selected men and women 
trained in the elements of social welfare. It is 
more than likely that additional attention will 
be given in many cities to the preventive func- 
tions of the police service. 

Institutes for police were held in Albany, 
New York, Wichita, Kansas, and Pasadena, 
California. Since these three institutes served 
a large section in their immediate vicinity and 
are distant one from the other the sphere of 
their influence may spread considerably. The 
educational trend in police personnel is unmis- 
takable, and great advances are certain to be 
made soon. In fact, Chief Roy E. Steckel of 
the Los Angeles police department, recently 
requested the board of education of Los An- 
geles to organize preliminary courses for police 
candidates. He also requested the University 
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of California at Los Angeles to prepare ad- 
vanced courses for department members. With 
slight encouragement, the Scientific Crime De- 
tection Laboratory of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity might be induced to extend their edu- 
cational program to include a brief course for 
prospective policemen. 

“What Has Parking Limitation Accom- 
plished?” is the title of a paper prepared by 
Maxwell Halsey for the National Safety 
Congress in Chicago. Mr. Halsey included in 
his address definite rules regarding parking. 
Whether these rules are acceptable or not is of 
little consequence. More important is that 
they mark the beginning of the application of 
engineering principles for the purpose of creat- 
ing parking rules. These rules are: 

(1) Parking should be prohibited back from 
the intersection a sufficient distance to prevent 
interference with the maximum line of sight 
permitted by the fixed obstruction on the cor- 
ner of the intersection. 

(2) Parking should be prohibited wherever 
it restricts the space available for moving 
traffic below that necessary for two-way simul- 
taneous movement. 

(3) Double-line parking should not be per- 
mitted at any time or place. 

(4) Angle parking should be permitted only 
on streets of sufficient width to permit two 
lanes in each direction, and only where the 
stalls have been marked off by lanes. 

(5) Parking should be prohibited on the 
improved or travellable portion of the high- 
way. 

(6) Parking should be prohibited immedi- 
ately adjacent to hills or curves whenever it 
reduces the maximum visibility permitted by 
the fixed obstructions. 

(7) Parking should be prohibited opposite 
street car tracks unless a full ten-foot lane is 
available for moving traffic between the rail 
and the parked cars. 

(8) Parking should be prohibited on the 
school side of streets immediately adjacent to 
schools, and such areas be designated as load- 
ing zones. 
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The radio is being developed very rapidly, 
and a number of new police radio stations have 
been added during the past year. The total is 
now approximately fifty stations, but what is 
of perhaps greater importance is the increasing 
demand that is now being made for state-wide 
and regional police radio installations. 

The Missouri Sheriffs’ and Peace Officers’ 
Association recently advocated a state-wide 
police radio system and is planning to appear 
before the next legislature with the hope that 
funds may be provided for that purpose. 

Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, and other 
cities are extending their radio communication 
facilities to include the satellite communities 
that border on their edge, and more recently, 
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Berkeley, California has entered into a con- 
tract to supply all the cities in two adjacent 
counties with radio service. 

With the police records study prepared by 
Donald Stone of The International City Man- 
agers’ Association and distributed throughout 
the nation, and with the handbook containing 
suggestions for the preparation of uniform 
crime reports by the Bureau of Investigation 
of the United States Department of Justice, 
advances have been made in police record sys- 
tems during this year. Insistence upon better 
uniform crime records is certain to aid ma- 
terially in an understanding of the problems 
related to crime in this country. 


COUNTY MANAGEMENT 
By PAUL W. WAGER 


Assistant Professor of Rural Social Economics, University of North Carolina 


VEN a depression is not without its 
KE brighter aspects. The demand for re- 

trenchment in government because of 
reduced revenues has invited a closer scrutiny 
of administrative practice in city, county, and 
state governments. The more discriminating 
legislative bodies have been unwilling to cur- 
tail too seriously established and useful serv- 
ices and have sought economies in “overhead.” 
Of course, less discriminating bodies have fre- 
quently done the opposite and have crippled 
some vital services instead of trying to effect 
economies in administration. Perhaps perma- 
nent good may result even in such instances 
if official stupidity arouses the citizens to 
action. 

Whether of official or unofficial origin, the 
year 1931 has witnessed the inauguration or 
advancement of scores of surveys of state and 
county government, the cities, except possibly 
the very largest ones, having advanced beyond 
the survey stage. The genuine and widespread 
interest in the improvement of county govern- 
ment is particularly gratifying. Space permits 
the mention of only a few of the more signifi- 
cant developments. 

A commission on county government in Vir- 
ginia has been making a comprehensive survey 


of the structure and administration of local 
government in that state and will submit its 
report to the next legislature. Its recommenda- 
tions have not yet been made public but the 
writer has information to the effect that they 
will be vigorous and thoroughgoing. Virginia 
already has demonstrated its willingness to 
accept sweeping reform in city and state gov- 
ernment, and it may be expected to attack the 
citadel of county government with equal bold- 
ness. There is reason to believe that the county 
manager plan will be given very favorable 
consideration. 

A rather searching analysis of local govern- 
ment and finance has been completed in New 
Jersey, and the resulting recommendations in- 
clude a proposal for a complete revamping of 
the structure of local government. A survey 
of county and township government has re- 
cently been: begun in Michigan. Particular 
attention is being given to the need and cost 
of perpetuating townships and township gov- 
ernment. The elimination of the township 
would concentrate local functions in the county 
and magnify the possibilities of unified admin- 
istration. 

Intensive studies of county government are 
being made in several Ohio counties. Studies 
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already completed supply abundant evidence 
of waste that improved administration would 
overcome. Similar surveys are being made in 
Texas. 

An investigation of county finances and ad- 
ministration in New York was temporarily 
halted because of the close political balance in 
the legislature, but the survey of New York’s 
tax system which is being made by the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Administration prom- 
ises to have some recommendations in respect 
to a reallocation of governmental functions. 

North Carolina, a state which has been 
pioneering in the field of county government, 
shifted its tack this year and transferred sev- 
eral important functions of government from 
local to state control. The state assumed re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of all roads, 
the support of the minimum school term, the 
care and custody of all able-bodied prisoners 
serving sentence of 60 days or more, and it 
created a local government finance commis- 
sion to review and practically control the debt 
transactions of local government. These dras- 
tic steps toward state centralization may sug- 
gest despair of the efficacy of local self-govern- 
ment, and undoubtedly that is part of the 
explanation. But the explanation lies more in 
the effort to obtain property tax relief even at 
the expense of local self-government. 

The American Country Life Association 
selected rural government as the theme for its 
conference at Cornell University in August, 
and the response manifested at its sessions 
indicated a surprisingly acute interest on the 
part of rural leaders in the improvement of 
county and township government. 

The American Political Science Association 
has received a grant for research in govern- 
ment and has selected county government as 
one of its major fields of study. Already it has 
held regional conferences on the subject at 
Madison, Wisconsin and at Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

The above items do not constitute a com- 
plete record of the achievements and undertak- 
ings in the field of county government during 
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the current year. Many other states are pro- 
jecting surveys or are enacting legislation. 
Among these states are Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
Mississippi, lowa, Kansas, Montana, and Cali- 
fornia. 

The purpose of this article was primarily to 
indicate the progress in the establishment of 
the county manager plan. If by progress is 
meant the actual appointment of county man- 
agers, there is nothing to report except that 
Arlington County, Virginia, will have a county 
manager in the true sense of the term after the 
first of January. North Carolina and Virginia 
have passed enabling legislation which permits 
any county to have a manager, but similar 
legislation was defeated in Oklahoma. 

The slow appearance of bona fide county 
managers is, in the opinion of the writer, 
nothing to be discouraged about. It must be 
remembered that the ground must be prepared 
first, and that is what the above-mentioned 
surveys are accomplishing. Even the surveys 
may not lead directly to county managers; 
what they will do is reveal the need for the 
application of accepted principles of adminis- 
tration in county as well as city government. 
But the practical application is not so simple 
in the case of the counties as in the case of the 
cities. Counties occupy a different relation to 
the state; they have less local autonomy. They 
are more firmly entrenched politically and 
historically. 

Moreover, the differences in the distribution 
of functions between the counties and the state 
in the several states, the presence or absence of 
the township, and the wide variation in coun- 
ties themselves make a uniform structural set- 
up impractical. There are only a few states 
which are ready for county managers, and it 
is doubtful if there is a universal need for them 
in any state. Nevertheless, there is a need in 
every government for unified administration 
and responsible executive headship, and the 
fact that so many states are giving serious 
attention to the structure and machinery of 
county government is most encouraging. 














PUBLIC HEALTH 
sy W. F. WALKER, Dr. P. H. 


Director, Division of Health Studies, Commonwealth Fund 


r I SHE year 1931 in the public health field 
has been one of tightening up organiza- 
tion and administrative practices. The 

economic situation has been a double handicap 
to health work in preventing any extension of 
program and placing increased burdens upon 
the municipal health department. Health or- 
ganizations generally, however, have met these 
responsibilities in so thorough and effective 
manner that the mortality rate for the year as 
indicated both by the figures available from 
the Bureau of the Census for the first forty- 
seven weeks and the experience of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company up to the 
middle of December is only slightly, if any, 
above the rate for 1930 which was the lowest 
in the experience of that company. 

The outstanding features of this remarkable 
performance were the reduction in diphtheria 
where the rate has been cut in half in the last 
two years. The experience of 1931 shows a 
drop of 28 per cent over the preceding year. 
Pronounced reductions also are shown in the 
mortality from tuberculosis, from diarrhea and 
enteritis of children, and deaths due to child- 
birth. It is to be noted that all of these fields 
were the scenes of intense and well-planned 
health activity during the last several years. 

There has been a growing interest on the 
part of business men and business organiza- 
tions in community health work. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States through its 
health conservation contest has provided op- 


portunity for the local expression of this inter- 
est in a sound and helpful manner. Two hun- 
dred and fifty-six chambers of commerce have 
organized working committees of their mem- 
bers for the purpose of studying local health 
conditions and the organization of services for 
health protection and promotion. 

The result of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection held in 1930 
has been passed on to the states and local 
conferences have been utilized to bring these 
findings and théir implications to bear upon 
local problems. The complete report of this 
Conference numbering twenty-five volumes 
published by the Century Company will give to 
the workers in these fields an excellent state- 
ment of conditions which exist as well as local 
and national programs which it seems wise to 
support. 

Under the auspices of a committee of the 
American Public Health Association, an at- 
tempt is being made to analyze and carefully 
evaluate the administrative practices in cer- 
tain fields of health work. Such research is 
essential to the effective expenditure of health 
appropriations and to continued progress in 
disease control. The Association also has de- 
veloped an Appraisal Form for Rural and 
County Health Work based upon an extensive 
survey of health problems and facilities in some 
300 counties of the United States in which 
organized health service is now carried on. 
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Council-Manager Developments in 1931 


By ORIN F. NOLTING 


Assistant Director, The International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


HE first part of this article deals with 
I cities adopting the plan, its growth since 
1908, cities defeating proposals to adopt 
the plan, cities abandoning it, court decisions, 
legislation, and the county-manager plan. The 
second part of the article has to do with ap- 
pointments, promotions, separations, length 
of service, and other matters of interest per- 
taining to the city manager profession. 
Cities ADOPTING THE PLAN IN 1931 
Seventeen cities adopted the council-man- 
ager plan by charter during 1931,' and Glen- 
view, Illinois, made the plan effective by ordi- 
nance making a total of eighteen cities, nine of 
which have a population in excess of 25,000. 
In only seven of these cities was the plan made 
effective in 1931; it will become effective in 
the other cities in 1932 or later. 


TABLE | 


Citres ApoptinG Coun MANAGER PLAN IN 193] 
1930 

City Population 
Appalachia, Virginia 3,595 
Asheville, North Caroli 50,193 
Ashland, Kentucky 29.074 
Bangor, Maine 28,794 
Belton, Texas 3,779 
Binghamton, New York 76,662 
Brewer, Maine 6.392 
Glenview, Illinois rdinance ) 1.886 
Jacks« nville, Texas 6,748 
Milford, Delaware 3,719 
Mt Desert, Main 2,022 
Oakwood, Ohio 6,494 
Pensacola, Florida 31,579 
St. Petersburg, Florida 40,425 
San Diego, Californi 147,995 
San Juan, Porto Ric 71,443 
Toccoa, Georgia 4,602 
Utica. New Yor 101,740 


Six cities which had adopted the plan prior 
to 1931 elected their first councils: Arkansas 
City, Kansas; Cleveland, Oklahoma; Dallas, 
Texas; Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin; Mamaron- 
eck, New York; and Oakland, California, thus 
making a total of thirteen cities that actually 


} 


‘Eight other cities adopted a modified form 
Dexter and Washburn, Maine; Oakley, Kansas; 
Galesburg, Pinconning, New Baltimore, and Sa 
line, Michigan; and Edgewood, Pennsylvania 


put the manager plan into effect in 1931. (See 
Table IT.) 

Of the eighteen cities adopting the council- 
manager plan during 1931, three had the com- 
mission plan at the time of the referendum: 
Asheville, Pensacola, and St. Petersburg: 
twelve cities were operating under the mayor- 
council form: Appalachia, Belton, Bingham- 
ton, Brewer, Glenview, Jacksonville, Milford, 
Oakwood, San Juan, San Diego, Toccoa, and 
Utica; Ashland and Bangor operated under a 
bi-cameral system and Mount Desert had the 
town meeting plan with a board of selectmen. 

Of especial interest was the adoption by the 
City and County of San Francisco of a strong- 
mayor charter which centers strong executive 
responsibility in the mayor who appoints a 
chief administrative officer, a position some- 
what analogous to that of city manager, for 
he has the power to appoint and remove the 
heads of the departments of public works, 
health, supplies, and finance and records. He 
also has control over the offices of real estate 
and electricity, coroner, horticultural commis- 
sioner, sealer, public administrator, county 
clerk, registrar of voters, recorder, tax collec- 
tor, and county welfare officer, all of whom are 
under civil service. The chief administrative 
officer's powers and duties however are con- 
siderably short of those vested in a city man- 
ager. He may be removed by a two-thirds 
vote of the supervisors or on charges by the 
mayor and sustained by a three-fourths vote 
of the supervisors, or by recall. The adoption 
of this charter is an indication of the trend 
toward the controlled executive type of admin- 
istration as expressed in the council-manager 
plan. In San Juan, Porto Rico, a council- 
manager charter sponsored by Governor Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was passed as a special act 
by the Porto Rico legislature on September 
11 and made effective at once. 


GROWTH OF THE PLAN 
The council-manager form of city govern- 
ment, first adopted by Staunton, Virginia, in 
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1908, now has been adopted by 429 cities and 
towns, thirteen of which are in Canada, three 
in Ireland and one in Porto Rico. At the end 
of 1915, the plan was in effect in forty-nine 
cities; by 1920, in 158 cities; and by 1925, in 
298 cities. In addition to the 429 cities on the 
official list of the International City Managers’ 
Association there are 179 other cities that 
have some modification of the council-manager 
plan. 

During the last six years nine cities of over 
100,000 population have put the council-man- 
ager plan of government into effect, and two 
other cities in this population group have 
adopted it to become effective in 1932 or later. 
These eleven cities are: Cincinnati; Kansas 
City, Missouri; Oklahoma City; Rochester 
and Utica, New York; Fall River, Massachu- 
setts; Flint, Michigan; Dublin, Ireland; Dal- 
las, Texas; Oakland and San Diego, Califor- 
nia. That the trend is toward the adoption of 
the plan by a comparatively greater percent- 
age of large cities is shown by the fact that 
more than one out of every five cities of over 
25,000 population in the United States is now 
operating under council-manager government. 
Of the 412 council-manager cities in the Uni- 
ted States, nineteen have a population of over 
100,000, sixty-two cities have from 25,000 to 


TABLE II 
GrowTtH oF CouNcIL-MANAGER PLAN BY YEARS 
Accu- 
Year in Ordi mulative 
Effect Charter nance Total Total 
1908 l 0 1 
1912 l 2 3 4 
1913 6 l 7 11 
1914 13 5 18 29 
1915 16 4 20 49 
1916 11 2 13 62 
1917 15 0 15 77 
1918 16 7 23 100 
1919 23 5 28 128 
1920) 20 10 30 158 
1921 42 4 46 204 
1922 22 5 27 231 
1923 24 4 28 259 
1924 14 l 15 274 
1925 20 } 24 208 
1926 16 4 20 318 
1927 19 5 24 342 
1928 16 4 <0 362 
1929 20 l 21 383 
1930 14 3 17 400 
1931 28 l 20* 429 
357 72 429 


*The plan does not become effective until 1932 
or later in sixteen of these cities. 
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100,000; 279 cities have from 2,500 to 25,000: 
and fifty-two cities have less than 2,500, only 
seven of which have less than 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

TABLE III 
CouNCIL-MANAGER CITIES TO 


Citres iN UNitep STATES 


Total No 
of Cities 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Tor Al 


Cities With Coun- 
cil-Manager Plan 


Population Group in Group NUMBER PER CENT 
1,000 to =. 2,500 3,086 52 1.7 
2,500 to 10,000 2,183 178 8 
10,000 to 25,000 606 101 16 
25,000 to 50,000 185 38 21 
50,000 to 100,000 YS 24 25 
Over 100,000 93 19 ?1 
6,251 412 


At the present time, thirty-six states, four 
Canadian provinces, Ireland, and Porto Rico 
have council-manager cities. Michigan now 
has forty-four council-manager cities, Florida 
thirty-seven, Texas thirty-seven, California 
thirty-three, Oklahoma thirty, and Virginia 
twenty-nine. The following states ! 10 offi- 
cial council-manager cities: Alabama, Idaho, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, Washington, and Wyoming. 


Cit1es DEFEATING PROPOSALS TO ADOPT PLAN 


Referenda on the adoption of the council- 
manager plan failed in fourteen cities and 
towns in 1931, as compared with thirteen cities 
in 1930, and twenty-four in 1929. The largest 
city rejecting the plan was Toledo, Ohio, where 
two separate proposals were submitted: a plan 
providing for a council of twenty-one elected 
from wards was defeated by a vote of 38,774 
to 22,324, and a plan providing for nine coun- 
cilmen, five elected from districts and four at 
large, was defeated by a vote of 38,470 to 
23,174. Toledoans had defeated a proposed 
manager charter in 1928 by a majority of 
30,393 votes. The council-manager plan also 
received rough handling in Calgary, Canada, a 
city of 72,400 inhabitants, where the plan had 
been adopted in November, 1929, but never 
put into effect because the council decided that 
the majority of 317 votes was not decisive! 
Subsequent agitation for the plan led the coun- 
cil to apply to the provincial legislature for a 
charter amendment providing for the manager 
plan, but a former mayor submitted an amend- 
ment which would give the mayor control 
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over the departments of city comptroller, city 
clerk, police, health, and city solicitor. The 
council was petitioned to put the proposal to 
a vote, with the result that it was defeated on 
October 21, by a six-to-one vote. About a 
month later, the council submitted three dif- 
ferent plans to the people, who, owing in part 
to the confusion, defeated the manager plan. 
Of the twelve other cities which defeated 
proposals to adopt the plan, Enid, Oklahoma, 
was the only city with a population of over 
25,000. Other cities and towns in which ref- 
erenda on the adoption of the plan failed were: 
Berea, Euclid, and Miamisburg, Ohio; Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; Greenville, Texas; Hartford, 
Vermont; Hornell, New York; Nutley, New 
Jersey; Orange City, Florida; Vinita, Okla- 
homa; and Webster Groves, Missouri. 


Cities VOTING ON ABANDONING THE PLAN 

Of the thirteen cities and towns which held 
elections during the year to vote on abandon- 
ing their council-manager charters, only two 
attempts succeeded. The fourth assault on 
the manager charter and proportional repre- 
sentation in Cleveland on November 3 suc- 
ceeded by a majority of 10,000 votes, the 
voters adopting a charter amendment that pro- 
vides for a council of thirty elected from wards 
for a two-year term and a mayor elected at 
large. According to Mayo Fesler of the Citi- 
zens League of Cleveland, “the bedevilment 
of the spoilsmen for public office and partisan 
favors was the greatest single factor in the 
defeat of the plan. The people were blinded 
and voted their resentment rather than their 
appreciation of the best continuous eight years 
of efficient administration in the history of the 
city." Three previous attempts to abandon 
the plan in Cleveland in 1927, 1928, and 1929 
respectively, resulted in its retention by a nar- 
row margin. It is interesting to note that 
William R. Hopkins, Cleveland’s first city 
manager, was elected to the council at the No- 
vember 3 election by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

Another city, Brattleboro, Vermont, with 
a population of 8,709, abandoned the plan by 
a small margin. It is reported that the council 


2 See Mayo Fesler, “Why Ch veland Abandoned 
the Council-Manager Plan,” Pusiic MANAGE- 
MENT. XIII ( November, 1931), 399-403 
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always had opposed the plan and had not given 
it a fair chance although in 1930, two years 
after its adoption, the people had voted to re- 
tain the plan. In addition to Cleveland and 
Brattleboro, the following thirteen cities have 
abandoned council-manager charters in the 
past twenty-three years in the same way in 
which they were adopted, namely, by vote of 
the people: Fort Myers, St. Cloud, and Tampa, 
Florida; Santa Barbara, California; Waltham, 
Massachusetts; Albion, Michigan; Akron, 
Ohio; Collinsville and Lawton, Oklahoma; 
Ludlow, Vermont; Hot Springs, Arkansas; 
Brandon, Canada; and Denton, Texas. 

In the eleven other cities which held elec- 
tions on abandoning the plan during 1931 the 
council-manager charter was retained by de- 
cisive majorities. Niagara Falls, New York; 
Lapeer, Michigan; Rhinelander, Wisconsin; 
Ardmore, Oklahoma; and San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia, defeated proposed mayor-council char- 
ters; in Woodward, Oklahoma, the fourth 
attempt to return to the mayor-council plan 
was defeated and charter candidates elected; 
Sulphur, Oklahoma, and Goose Creek, Texas, 
decided to retain their council-manager char- 
ters rather than return to the old form; and 
Bellows Falls and Windsor, Vermont, voted 
four-to-one to retain the plan. 


Cities REMOVED FROM “OFFICIAL” List 
In the early days of the council-manager 
plan some cities were added to the “official” 
list® of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation without adequate investigation of the 
charter or ordinance and others were indicated 
as having a modified manager plan. Since 
1915 as a result of this practice a total of 139 
cities and towns either have been transferred 
to the unofficial list or dropped, in addition to 
the fifteen cities removed because the plan had 
been abandoned by vote of the people. The 
139 cities that were removed cannot be said 
to have abandoned the plan, first, because the 
plan had not been adopted or abandoned by 
vote of the people and second, in the great 
majority of cases the plan under which the 
city operated was scarcely first cousin to the 
The official and unofficial directories of coun 


cil-manager cities are printed in the 1932 City Man 
ager Yearbook 
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true council-manager plan. In all of these 
cities the control over administrative affairs 
by the city manager was extremely limited; 
he was in charge of engineering activities only, 
a glorified secretary, a manager of utilities, or 
in some small cities an executive secretary to 
council committees. In order for a city to be 
retained on the “official” list the charter or 
ordinance establishing the plan must provide 
that the city manager be responsible to the 
council for the administrative affairs and have 
broad appointment and removal powers over 
administrative officers. 

Fifteen cities and towns were removed from 
the official council-manager list in 1931. 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Brattleboro, Vermont, 
abandoned the plan by vote of the people; 
Auburndale, Florida, and Red Oak, Iowa, 
rescinded their council-manager ordinances; 
Columbus, Montana, and Yreka, California, 
had rescinded their manager ordinances in 
1930; the cities of Coraopolis and Dormont, 
Pennsylvania, and Bettendorf, lowa (ordi- 
nance cities) have not had city managers for 
several years and the council for political or 
other reasons has not appointed a manager; 
Marlinton, West Virginia, never should have 
been on the official list as the ordinance pro- 
vided for a city manager whose only duty other 
than ex-officio treasurer was that of superin- 
tendent of the water and light plant; the Ven- 
tura, California, charter was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the state supreme court because of 
a minor technical defect in the referendum pro- 
cedure when the charter was adopted; by inac- 
tion of the council the plan has been made inop- 
erative in St. James, Canada, the city having 
been without a manager for the past four years; 
and St. Albans, West Virginia, never should 
have appeared on the official list because its 
charter enacted in 1917 by the state legislature 
provides for a city manager who merely super- 
vises engineering activities and city property 
moreover, the elected mayor also acts as 
manager. The so-called council-manager or- 
dinances in Englewood and Summit, New Jer- 
sey, provided for the position of city super- 
visor, corresponding to city engineer, with 
inadequately defined duties. Englewood’s or- 
dinance was 


shelved and Summit's was 


amended during 1931. 
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Court DEcIsIONS 

The council-manager charter adopted by the 
voters of Ventura, California, in November, 
1930, was declared invalid by the state su- 
preme court on the technical ground that the 
city had failed to advertise until the day fixed 
for the election that copies of the proposed 
charter could be obtained at the city clerk’s 
office." 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals upheld® 
the validity of the adoption of the council- 
manager plan in Newport by a vote of 4,095 
to 4,093 and in another decision® held invalid 
the 1929 election of the four city commission- 
ers of Covington on the ground that the suc- 
cessful candidates had promised to donate a 
part of their salaries toward the employment 
of a city manager. Early in December, 1931, 
a suit was brought to declare the offices of 
councilmen in Lexington, Kentucky, vacant 
because the newly elected councilmen had 
failed to qualify and file bonds ten days after 
their election. The decision of the lower court 
dismissing the suit was upheld by the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals. 

In Alameda, California, two policemen ac- 
quitted before a federal court on charges of 
violating the prohibition act were removed 
from the police force by the city manager on 
the ground of “notorious and consecutive in- 
subordination and neglect of duty.” The po- 
licemen applied to the district court of appeals 
for a mandamus to compel the pension board 
to grant a pension. This court held* that since 
the charter gave the city manager unrestricted 
power to remove police officers a subsequent 
pension ordinance conditioning the right to 
pension on cause of removal cannot read into 
the charter the requirement that the manager 
afford discharged officers a hearing even if he 
had stated in his removal order the causes of 
removal. The state supreme court refused to 
grant a re-hearing of the case. 

In New Jersey the council-manager law 
came before the supreme court on an applica- 


4(C onklin v. City of Sa buenaventura (not 
reported ). 

> Hehman vy. City of Nex 39 Ky. 51) 

6 Kluempi v. Zummer and Bailey v. Pe 
240 Ky. 225 
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5 Sevina vo Hi k, 208 Pac. 116 
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tion for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
city clerk of Jersey City to call an election for 
submitting to the people the question of adop- 
tion of its provisions. The clerk had refused 
to call the election on the ground that the 
petition therefor had not been signed by the 
requisite number of qualified voters. The writ 
was denied, the court holding that mandamus 
is an improper remedy and that a review of 
the decision of the clerk can be obtained only 
by certiorari. If the proceedings in certiorari 
result in setting aside the decision of the clerk 
and he persists in his refusal, then mandamus 
is available to enforce obedience.* 

The New York state supreme court held'® 
that a home rule city may not by local law 
repeal, so far as it would affect the city itself, 
the optiona! city government law, which gives 
any city the right by petition and vote of the 
electors to put into effect any one of the sev- 
eral forms of government including Plan C 
which provides for council-manager govern- 
ment. 

LEGISLATION 

During the year forty-four state legislatures 
met in regular session and eighteen in special 
session. In Pennsylvania, three bills were in- 
troduced making the council-manager plan 
with proportional representation optional for 
all cities and boroughs in the state. Governor 
Pinchot openly favored the Philadelphia bill, 
but the Vare machine opposed it and this bill 
together with the bill for boroughs died in 
committee when the legislature adjourned 
the same fate as in 1929 despite the work of 
the Philadelphia City Charter Committee and 
thirty-six endorsing organizations with a mem- 
bership of a quarter million. The bill for 
Pennsylvania cities other than Philadelphia 
was defeated in the house by a vote of 103 to 
91. Political leaders voted against it as they 
feared their control might be endangered if 
the optional legislation were enacted. In Iili- 
nois, a council-manager enabling bill for all 
cities in the state, including Chicago, passed 
the senate and reached third reading in the 
house where it was tabled. The Washington 
legislature passed a council-manager enabling 


'Ryer v. H 1, 156 Atl. 376. 
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bill for first, second, and third class cities by a 
large majority, but the governor vetoed the 
bill for the reason, so he stated, that there 
were already a sufficient number of forms of 
city government “to satisfy the tastes of the 
most fastidious reformer.” The same governor 
had killed a similar bill in 1929 by a pocket 
veto. 

In New York a bill proposing to repeal the 
optional city government law of 1914 passed 
both houses but was vetoed by the governor. 
The Maine legislature enacted special council- 
manager charters for Bangor, Brewer, and 
Presque Isle, and a bill providing for a referen- 
dum in Portland on a proposal to return to the 
mayor-council plan was killed in committee. 
In West Virginia a council-manager charter 
for Huntington was withdrawn by its propon- 
ents after it had been introduced, and a sim- 
ilar charter for Charleston was killed in the 
senate by a political amendment; in South 
Carolina a bill providing council-manager gov- 
ernment for Columbia received unfavorable 
consideration by the house judiciary commit- 
tee: the Connecticut legislature defeated a 
council-manager charter for Waterbury and 
enacted a strong-mayor charter; two bills be- 
fore the Nebraska legislature proposing to pro- 
hibit council-manager government in that 
state were killed in committee; a bill provid- 
ing council-manager government for Florence, 
Alabama, failed to pass in the state legisla- 
ture; in Missouri the fourth consecutive at- 
tempt to obtain council-manager enabling leg- 
islation for St. Joseph was killed in commit- 
tee; the Arkansas legislature passed a home 
rule act which will allow Little Rock to adopt 
the manager plan; the Florida legislature en- 
acted special council-manager charters for St. 
Petersburg and Pensacola; the Georgia legis- 
lature enacted a manager charter for Toccoa; 
and the Porto Rico legislature enacted a coun- 
cil-manager charter for San Juan. 


Cities STUDYING THE MANAGER PLAN 

The many requests for information on the 
council-manager plan indicate that there is an 
unusual interest in this form of government. 
The movement in Detroit sponsored by the 
Michigan Educational League to obtain an 
advisory vote on the adoption of the council- 
manager plan on October 6, came to an end 
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when petitions containing 31,000 signatures 
were stolen. The movement was not supported 
by the leading civic and business organizations 
because they believed this would not be a good 
time to test out public sentiment on the man- 
ager plan. In Jersey City, New Jersey, peti- 
tions bearing 24,833 signatures were filed with 
the council on September 14, requesting a ref- 
erendum on October 6 on changing from the 
commission plan to the council-manager plan, 
but the city clerk claimed that many of the 
signatures were fraudulent. The groups favor- 
ing the council-manager plan had obtained 
10,000 signatures more than were needed, and 
it was pointed out that there could possibly 
not have been that many fraudulent signatures 
on the petition, but to no avail. 

The Seattle Municipal League adopted the 
report of its city manager committee providing 
for the appointment of a permanent commit- 
tee to prepare and urge the adoption of a 
state-wide council-manager enabling act for all 
cities, and further, that such a committee carry 
on an educational campaign with the view of 
submitting the manager plan to the voters of 
Seattle at a future date. 

The voters of Stamford, Connecticut, on 
November 2 voted in favor of the proposal to 
change their charter and at the spring election 
in 1932 the voters will be given an oppor- 
tunity to choose between a council-manager 
charter and a strong-mayor charter. Other 
cities where definite movements were under 
way at the end of 1931 toward the adoption 
of the manager plan were: Schenectady, New 
York; Sedalia, Missouri; Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
and Ventura, California. 


THE CouNtTy MANAGER PLAN 


Remarkable interest shown in the 
county-manager plan. Arlington County, 
Virginia, was the first county in the country 
to adopt the manager plan by vote of the 
people; it elected its first board in November 
1931, to take office on January 1, 1932. As to 
legislation on the county-manager plan, Mon- 
tana adopted a county-manager enabling act 
for all the counties in the state. It provides 
for the departments of public works, finance, 
and public welfare and gives the county board 
power to establish additional departments upon 


was 





| January 


the recommendation of the manager. The 
school superintendent, sheriff, attorney, and 
clerk continue to be elected but all of their 
employees are to be appointed by the manager 
and their budgets must be submitted to him. 
In Oklahoma, a county-manager enabling bill 
was approved by the senate by a vote of 23 
to 2, but was killed in committee in the house 
when the legislature adjourned. A county- 
manager enabling bill for all Iowa counties 
also was killed in committee when the legisla- 
ture adjourned. In Ohio, the so-called Better 
County Government bill passed the senate by 
a vote of two-to-one but was killed in com- 
mittee in the house by a nine-to-one vote. 
The bill proposed to give greater home rule 
power to counties allowing them to adopt their 
own charters. 

As to court decisions, the supreme court of 
Montana passed upon the construction of the 
initiative and referendum requirements of the 
Statute of 1923 providing for the consolidation 
of any county and all cities and villages there- 
in into one municipal corporation under a 
commission-manager form of government, and 
held that a practical compliance with the 
method of procedure laid down for effecting 
such a consolidated organization would be suf- 
ficient and that the sufficiency of the petition 
is to be determined by the county clerk.'' This 
proceeding grew out of the attempt of the peo- 
ple in Ravalli County to consolidate the county 
and all cities and towns into a municipal cor- 
poration to be known as the City and County 
of Ravalli under a county-manager plan. The 
election will be held on February 23, 1932. 

The Georgia law providing for a county- 
manager form of government to go into effect 
when adopted by a majority of the voters of 
any county was declared to be a general law, 
but an amendment passed in 1927 making 
special provision for any county with a popu- 
lation of 44,051 by the 1920 census, which 
would apply only to De Kalb County, was 
held to be unconstitutional and void as special 


legislation, and an injunction was_ issued 
against holding an election under it.'” 

ll State ex re Free v. Tay 4 Pp (2d) 
479 

12 Varbut v. H teshead, 158 S. E. 28 
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THE CITY MANAGER PROFESSION 


Significant developments in the city manager 
profession during 1931 may be stated as fol- 
lows: A growing demand on the part of city 
councils for men with previous managerial 
experience; an average length of service in the 
cities that managers were serving at the end of 
the year of four years and two and one-half 
months; raising of requirements for member- 
ship in the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation from two to three years of active 
practice in the profession; a steady increase in 
the professional attitude and interest of city 
managers in their work and in the activities 
of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, their professional organization organized 
in 1914 for the purpose of aiding in the im- 
provement of local government. Early in the 
year an Association committee prepared a re- 
port on training for city managership dealing 
with the problem of interneships and approv- 
ing a plan for a city manager institute. 


City MANAGER APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS 


Of the 94 city manager appointments in 
1931, sixty-two were from outside the profes- 
sion, eighteen were promotions from one city 
to another, eleven were former managers, and 
three assistant managers. Apparently 
the depression and the consequent demand 
that local positions be given to local men af- 
fected the appointment of city managers be- 
cause only forty or 42.2 per cent of the 94 
appointments were out-of-town men as com- 
pared with 43 per cent in 1930 and 60.2 per 
cent in 1929. The appointment of outside men 
for the period of 1912-26 inclusive averaged 
46 per cent of the total number of appoint- 
ments. City councils, however, tend more 
and more to demand men with previous ex- 
perience in city management, as indicated by 
the fact that thirty-two men appointed in 
1931 were either city managers or assistant 
managers. The first council under the council- 
manager plan invariably appoints an experi- 
enced out-of-town man. For instance, of the 
thirteen cities in which the plan became ef- 
fective in 1931, eleven cities appointed out-of- 


were 


town men as their first city managers, all 
except two of whom had served previously in 
one or more cities. This compares favorably 
with previous years; in 1930 twelve of the 
seventeen cities making the manager plan ef- 
fective appointed outside men, and in 1929 
sixteen cities out of twenty-one did so. 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF CiTY-MANAGER APPOINTMENTS 
Over THree-YEAR PeRtop 


1929 1930 1931 

New men entering profession 60 57 62 
Promotions from one city to an 

other 16 17 18 
Former managers receiving ap 

pointments 8 7 1] 
\ssistant managers appointed to 

managerships 5 3 3 

Total Appointments 89 4 o4 


Eighty-five of the 94 city managers ap- 
pointed in 1931 had served in some public 
office prior to their appointment as city man- 
ager. Of the sixty-two new men who entered 
the profession, nineteen at the time of their 
appointment were engaged in public engineer- 
ing work chiefly as city engineers, seven were 
city clerks, seven were either mayors or coun- 
cilmen, five were holding various other munic- 
ipal positions and twenty-four were engaged 
in twelve different businesses and professions. 

The eighteen city managers promoted from 
one city to another within the year made a 
total of 206 promotions in the city manager 
profession since 1908. It is of interest to note 
that fifty-one of these promotions occurred in 
the last three years and with but a single ex- 
ception all were members of the Association. 
Up to 1919 there had been only four promo- 
tions to a third city and just fourteen to a 
second city, making a total of eighteen promo- 
tions in the ten years since the manager plan 
first had been adopted, while in the next dec- 
ade, 1919-29, there were 151 promotions. 

Table V shows that seventy-eight or one 
out of every five managers holding office at 
the end of 1931 had served two or more cities 
as compared with seventy-five managers at 
the end of 1930 and seventy-one at the end 
of 1929. 
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TABLE V 


COMPARISON Over A THREE-YEAR PERIOD OF NUM 
BER OF CiTiFs SERVED BY MANAGERS IN 
SERVICE AS OF DECEMBER 31 


No. of Managers 1 


Number of Cities Served 1929 1930 1931 
Cine 330 326 374 
Two 53 53 53 
Three 12 14 15 
Four 2 4 3 
live 2 2 4 
Six 2 2 2 
Seven | 


401 401 402 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


The average length of service of 402 city 
managers holding office at the end of 1931 was 
five years and three months including all cities 
served. This figure represents an increase of 
one year and eleven months as compared with 
the average length of service of managers hold- 
ing office on December 31, 1925 (See Table 
VI). Since the cumulative service of all man- 
agers is almost certain to increase from year 
to year, perhaps a better method would be to 
consider the average term of the city manager 
in a given city. A study of the 204 cities that 
have operated under the council-manager plan 
for ten years or more showed that in sixty-five 


rABLE V1 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF SERVI as City MANAGER 


Ave. for All City Managers 


End of Year in the Servic 
1915 lve iT 7 montl 
1920 2 vears, 15 days 
1925 3 vears, 4 months 
1930 4 vears, 1] months 
193] 5 vears, 3 mont! 


cities the average term for all city managers 
who have served that city ranged from five 
years to fifteen years and three months; in 
seventy-five cities, from three to five years; 
and in sixty-four other cities, from twenty 
months to three years. These figures are as 
of November 1, 1931, and include in every 
case the city manager then in office. Still 
more significant, considering the high rate of 


13 Qn December 31, 1931 city manager positions 
in twenty-seven cities either were vacant, were 
held by acting managers, or had not been 


| J . 
cause the plan had not vet gone into effect 





January 


turnover, is the fact that the 402 city man- 
agers in the service at the end of 1931 had 
held the position of city manager in the cities 
they were then serving an average of four 
years and two and one-half months. 

The number of city managers with a total 
service of five years or more shows an increase 
over the last three years while the number of 
managers who have served less than five years 
shows a decrease. (See Table VII). 


PABLE VII 


LENGTH OF SERVICE OF MANAGERS INCI NG ALI 
CITIES SERVFD AS oO} DECEMBER 31 
. No. of Managers 
Completed Service in Years 1929 1930 1931 
Less than 1 46 35 50 
l 63 64 16 
) - 
< 44 56 48 
3 38 42 44 
4 53 36 35 
) 26 37 31 
8) ta) 4 35 
7 ”) IR »? 
sS S 19 > 
0 4 12 #4 
10 1] 16 12 
1] 13 \ 12 
1? ) 
ic 6 13 ; 
13 3 4 12 
14 1 { Q 
15 and over ? 3 “4 


4()] 4)] 402 


SEPARATIONS FROM THE SERVICI 


During the year sixty-eight city managers 
resigned or were removed by the council, and 
two were separated from the service by death, 
making a total of seventy, representing a turn- 
over in the profession of 17.4 per cent as com- 
pared with 11.8 per cent in 1930 and 13.4 per 
cent in 1929. Forty-one or 53 per cent of the 
sixty-cight separations were either dismissals 
or forced resignations as compared with 45.6 
per cent in 1930 and 41.5 per cent in 1929. 
The reasons for the ousters or resignations 
according to the city managers concerned 
were: Change in personnel of council, twenty- 
six: consolidation of manager position with 
that of city clerk, city engineer, or other posi- 
tion, ten; resigned because council interferred 
with appointments, eight; ousted because the 
council wanted to exercise more control over 
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the administration and over appointments, 
eight; resigned to enter private business or to 
retire, eight; ill health, three; resigned to run 
for a public office, three; and manager plan 
abandoned, two. 


SALARIES OF City MANAGERS 


Table VIII shows the average salary of 402 
city managers in the service at the end of 1931 
by population groups. The lowest salary was 
$1,200 and the highest $25,000. 


They 


The city manager plan is perhaps the greatest 
single achievement in America in improved mu- 
nicipal administration It seems appropriate 
therefore, to inquire into the principles upon which 
state and city governments have been organized 
and to see if these principles cannot be made to 
ipply to county government With the new 
juties assumed by the county there is the same 
need for an executive head here that there is else- 
where. Efficiency and economy are idle dreams 
without a strong directing hand at the head of any 
enterprise, whether private or public—FRANK O 
LowpeN, former Governor of Illinois, at Country 
Life Conference at Ithaca, New York, in August 
1931 


Unfortunately, administration becomes too 
often intensely personal or intensely partisan or 
political Until we do develop an administrative 
service in cities, based upon merit and with long 
tenure of office, we shall see all shades of city 
planning administrative practice, from good to 
bad. It should here be noted that, based upon the 
writer's personal observations, there appears to be 
developing in this country an administrative serv- 
ice quite worthy of the name which more notice 
ably accompanies the council-manager form of 
government. This is not uniformly true, nor is 
all good administrative service confined to the 
manager form of government. It is, however 
more uniformly true of the council-manager form 
than of others A public realization of this fact 
perhaps accounts for the rapid spread of this form 
of government in recent years among cities of the 
United States —HarLAND BARTHOLOMEW, at Na- 


tional Conference on City Planning, 1931 


TABLE VIII 
AVERAGE SALARIES BY PoPpULATION Groups oF 402 
City MANAGERS IN THE SERVICE ON 
DeceMBER 31, 1931 
Number of Cities 


Population Group Average Salary in Group 
Under 5,000 $2,712 123 
5.000 to 10,000 3,968 O8 
10,000 to 20,000 4.849 87 
20,000 to 30,000 5,517 26 
30,000 to 40,000 6,604 12 
40,000 to 50,000 7,961 13 
50,000 to 100,000 7.909 ”% 
100,000 to 300,000 9115 14 
300,000 and overt 20,000 3 
402 


Say — 


Effective personnel administration cannot be 
accomplished by oratory but by the determined 
application of those principles and policies which 
have been tested and proved to be sound. Further 
advance in good government in America lies in 
the improvement of the organization, the recruit- 
ing, the regulation, and the handling of the per- 
sonnel rather than in the establishment of admini- 
strative codes, the writing of new charters or the 
devising of new machinery for public administra- 
tion. Whether it be measured in terms of costs 
in numbers, in quality or in its relation to better 
government the effective handling of the public 
personnel remains the most important unsolved 
problem in the whole field of government 
CHARLES P. MEssick, secretary, New Jersey State 
Civil Service Commission, at the Virginia Institute 
of Public Affairs 


During recent years a tremendous change has 
taken place in the technique ol mstruction 

Organized education often asserts that the fewer 
pupils in a class the better the education received 
Strange to say all the evidence received from 
educational psychology fails to support the con- 
clusion. Children in large classes are found to 
receive as good, if not better, training as those in 
small classes. The superintendent of the Minne- 
apolis public schools last year estimated that as 
much as $200,000 a year might be saved there if 
each teacher had to take care of one more pupil pee 
H J MILLER Minneapolis Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, at the Governmental Research Association 


Conterence, 1931. 














News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F 


How to Organize and Administer 
Unemployment Relief 

Three reports on handling unemployment were 
issued during the last month. The Russell Sage 
Foundation published a pamphlet entitled, “Set- 
ting Up a Program of Work Relief,” by Joanna C. 
Colcord, which is a pre-printing of a portion to be 
contained in a forthcoming book (Emergency 
Work Relief, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22 Street, New York, pp. 400, $1). A field survey 
of thirty American cities convinced Miss Colcord 
that work relief does not have the advantages 
over home relief which often have been claimed 
for it. Work relief is a valuable adjunct to a relief 
program when properly integrated with other re- 
lief efforts, and this pamphlet and the forthcoming 
book show how such integration can be accom- 
plished. 

Another report, “The Organization and Admin- 
istration of Public Relief Agencies,’ by Rose 
Porter, published by the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, 130 East 22 Street, New York 
City, declares that individual help rather than 
mass treatment is the ideal in the administration 
of relief. It stresses the point that relief work, 
whether administered under public or private 
auspices, is a wholly inadequate substitute for 
constructive programs of economic adjustment 
and that party politics has done more than any 
other one thing to obstruct successful public wel- 
fare work in this country. Social planning to meet 
the needs of families requires the development of 
broad social and economic programs. This re- 
port, the first of its kind ever published on the 
subject, outlines in detail the methods of organ- 
izing and administering public relief agencies 
pointing out that the county is usually the most 
satisfactory and economical unit of operation for 
the public relief agency. A county of 50,000 
population, for example, can afford to establish a 
public relief agency with proper personnel, bud- 
get, and equipment; with the responsibility di- 
vided among thirty townships, probably no one of 
them can afford to pay for the skilled service that 
is needed; it is pointed out that where there is a 
large city within the county, it is sometimes desir- 
able for the city to develop a separate relief 
agency. 

The third report, “Suggestions for Dealing With 
Unemployment Emergencies in Smaller Communi- 


NOLTING 
ties,” published by the American Association of 
Public Welfare Officials, sets forth an outline of 
the procedure in the administration of relief and 
contains a number of report forms. Copies may 
be obtained upon request from the Association at 
1800 E Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Cities Enter National Traffic Safety 
Contest 

The National Safety Council recently an- 
nounced plans for a new Inter-City Traffic Safety 
Contest to begin January 1, 1932, with a view of 
stimulating better traffic law observance and en- 
forcement throughout the 
ranging in 


nation. Sixty-seven 
Baltimore and Los 
Arkansas, had entered 
before the beginning of the year. 
Nearly every important national organization in- 
terested in public welfare is allied with the Na- 
tional Safety Council in conducting this contest, 
in which every city, town, and village in the coun- 
try of over 1,000 population may enter. Competi- 
tion will be between municipalities of similar sizes 
for lower traffic death rates through improved law 
enforcement and public education. Awards will 
be made early in 1933 for the safest city in each 


size from 
Angeles to Cotton Plant 
the contest 


cities 


group, for the best in all groups, and for the state 
making the best aggregate record. This National 
Traffic Safety Contest is the first nation-wide ef- 
fort to arouse in every community a determined 
stand against the increasing highway death toll 
which reached its highest peak in history in 1931 
with about 35,090 deaths. Cities will compete by 
making monthly reports of their traffic fatalities 
to the National Safety Council and by reporting 
their accident such as en- 
regulation, and public education. The 
reporting body in most cases will be the local 
police department but it local or- 
ganization designated by the chief administrator. 


prevention activities 


forcement 


may be any 


A Move to Obtain Better Housing 

With the two-fold purpose of finding and as- 
similating methods for giving more order and 
direction to the development of the American 
home, 4,000 men and women met early in De- 
cember in Washington for the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership. 
Thirty-two committees functioned under a gen- 
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eral planning committee of the Conference of 
which Secretaries Lamont and Wilbur were co- 
chairmen, and John M. Gries was the executive 
secretary. During the past year, 553 men and 
women of national standing in practically every 
branch of activity that concerns home building 
and home ownership have been working volun- 
tarily assembling facts on every angle of the prob- 
lem. Twenty-six of the committees published for 
circulation more or less voluminous tentative re- 
ports of their findings. An important series of 
committees were those on city planning and zon- 
ing. blighted areas and slums, industrial decen- 
tralization, and large-scale operation. The reports 
and meetings of these committees envisage the 
possibilities of slum clearance and of rebuilding 
The committee on large- 
scale operation demonstrated the urgent need in 


on an extensive scale 


the immediate future of engaging in extensive 
construction of good, inexpensive housing on a 
mass production basis under nation-wide co- 
ordinated auspices with respect to both materials 
The committee believed that such 
enterprises should be undertaken both in slum 


and finance 


areas and on cheap rural land and it went on rec- 
ord in favor of government subvention to such 
projects in case private capital could not be se- 
cured in sufficient amount. The opinion of this 
committee was concurred in by the committee on 
blighted areas and slums. The Conference organ- 
ized a continuing research committee that will 
gather additional data and be the initiating agency 
for further organization and concerted action on 
the basis of the cumulative tacts 


Kentucky Municipal Officials Hold 
Conference 

Unemployment relief was one of the chief prob- 
lems discussed at the second annual conference 
of the Kentucky Municipal League late in No- 
vember. The municipal officials present also con- 
sidered such matters as local regulation of bus 
transportation, city-county relations, conduct of 
local law enforcement, and city planning. Over a 
score of municipal officials gave three-minute 
talks on their most important problems and how 
they were solving them 


¢ 
\ 


The legislative commit- 
ee of the League offered a preliminary report 
covering the legislation to be proposed to the 
1932 state legislature. It recommended that the 
League support a bill to exempt cities from the 
payment of the gasoline tax on gas used for city- 
owned vehicles, that part of the state gasoline tax 
be refunded to cities, and that cities of the fourth 
class be allowed to adopt city planning and zon- 


ing regulations. William B. Harrison, mayor of 


Louisville, was elected president of the League, 

and Professor J. Catron Jones of the University 

of Kentucky was re-appointed secretary-treasurer. 

Employment Stabilization Through Long 
Range Planning 


Long range planning of municipal improvement 
projects to stabilize employment during times of 
industrial depression was discussed at the Novem- 
ber 19 meeting of the Philadelphia Section of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. The prin- 
cipal speakers were Colonel Donald H. Sawyer, 
director of the Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board, the members of which are the *secretaries 
of agriculture, treasury, labor and commerce, and 
William M. Loucks, professor of economics at the 
Wharton School of Finance, who treated the sub- 
ject as it relates to Philadelphia comprehensively 
in his recent book entitled “The Stabilization of 
Employment in Philadelphia Through Long Range 
Planning of Municipal Improvement Projects,” 
covering the years 1919 to 1928 inclusive. A great 
overnight expansion of public works programs is 
difficult because a thorough study and understand- 
ing of community needs should precede each im- 
provement which, in congested urban areas, must 
be considered in relation to all other improve- 
ments; and because hurried financing may lead 
to more trouble. 

Colonel Sawyer stated that public works have 
gained front rank position as affording a substi- 
tute for other employment and that populous 
centers must become conscious of their respon- 
sibility to their people and so arrange finances and 
develop systems of planning that necessary work, 
in the order of its importance (withheld during 
periods of industrial activity) can be released 
to afford relief during economic depression. Some 
cities have exhausted their borrowing capacity; 
with others the margin is small, the will to invest 
in public works is lacking, or the proposed im- 
provements have not been developed to the con- 
struction point. And no administration has been 
willing to build up a construction fund for another 
administration to spend. Thus the public demands 
for an increased volume of public works con- 
struction is met by a condition of unpreparedness 
due to failure to realize or admit the need of long 
range planning 

Projection of financial programs several years 
into the future is an essential feature, forecasting 
and analyzing the growth of cities and the con- 
centration of population, and preparing advanced 
plans. The federal government is now doing this 
and public utility corporations adopted such a 
program years ago 
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Dr. Loucks then gave a digest of the steps to 
be followed through the entire cycle from depres- 
sion to depression. With city planning programs 
initiated and advanced sufficiently for intelligent 
selection, work that may be postponed can be held 
in reserve, the loan to cover it having been author- 
ized by council and the electorate, and the project 
itself authorized by council and accepted by the 
art jury. To prevent obsolescence plans and speci- 
fications should be periodically revised. The work 
released, the loan must be converted into funds, 
and construction proceed as usual. Other proj- 
ects, planned for the future, may be advanced 
for immediate relief. The futility of confiding 
this work to changing administrations is avoided 
by placing in supervisory control a permanent 
board drawn from responsible civic agencies.— 
Puivip A. Beatty, Bureau of Municipal Research, 
Philadelphia 


Recent City Manager Appointments 

Roy S. BRADEN, city manager of Hopewell, 
Virginia, since 1924, has been selected as the first 
county manager of Arlington County, Virginia, 
effective January 1, 1932. 

E. P. Brivces has been appointed the first city 
manager of Toccoa, Georgia, effective January 1. 
Mr. Bridges was city clerk of Griffin, Georgia, 
from 1913 to December, 1918, when he was ap- 
pointed city manager of Griffin, in which capacity 
he served until December, 1929. 

H. J. FLETCHER was appointed city manager 
of Appalachia, Virginia, in December, to succeed 
E. V. Perry who resigned to run for a county 
office 

C. A. HARRELL, city manager of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, since January 1, 1930, has been appointed 
the first city manager of Binghamton, New York, 
effective January 4. Prior to his appointment at 
Portsmouth, Mr. Harrell executive assist- 
ant to the city manager of Cincinnati. He holds 
degrees from Randolph-Macon College and the 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syra- 
cuse University. 

L. L. Miami, 
Florida, for the past five years, became city man- 
ager of that city in November, 1931. He succeeds 
D. C. Coleman who resigned to become a candi 
date for a county office. 

ALBERT L. MCRILL, city attorney of Oklahoma 
City since April, 1931, was appointed city man- 
ager of that city on December 2, to succeed A. R. 
Losh. 

H. D. PALMore, until recently chief engineer 
of the Kentucky State Highway Commission, was 
appointed city manager of Covington, Kentucky, 


was 


Lee, assistant city manager of 


January 


under the new council-manager charter effective 
January 4. He succeeds O. A. Kratz who had been 
city manager under the commission plan in ac- 
cordance with a special agreement with the com- 
mission, 

C. ARTHUR PooLe, a former city engineer of 
Rochester, New York, was appointed city man- 
ager of Rochester on January 2. He succeeds 
Stephen B. Story who had been city manager for 
the last four years 

Mrs. May J. PRIESTLEY was appointed city 
manager of Ft. Pierce, Florida on December 26 to 
succeed E. G. Gustafson for whom she had worked 
as a secretary 

E. C. Rutz was appointed city manager of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, on December 15, to suc- 
ceed Albert Ten Busschen, who had been city 
manager since 1927. Mr. Rutz was at one time an 
engineer with the Lincoln Park Board in Chicago 
and more recently director of public 
Kalamazoo. 

James G. WALLACE of Ridley Park, Pennsyl- 
vania, was appointed the first city manager of 
Bangor, Maine, effective January 1. Mr. Wallace 
is a graduate of the University of Maine and has 


works in 


held various engineering positions including one 
with the federal government 
CLyDE E. WALLINGFORD, city 
Springfield, Ohio, since November, 1929 was ap- 
pointed the first city manager of Newport, Ken- 
tucky, effective January 1. Mr. Wallingford was 
city clerk of Springfield prior to his appointment 
as city manager of that city 
ARTHUR H. WEDGE, city 
Ohio, has been 
of Bedford 


manager of 


W ooster, 


manager 


engineer ol 
ippointed the first city 
Ohio 


A City Manager Surveys Waste 
Disposal Methods 


Incineration is the best and most economical 


method of disposing of municipal wastes, ac- 
cording to a survey made recently by William A 
Holt, city manager of New London, Connecticut, 
who visited a number of cities with a view of 
ascertaining how best to solve the waste disposal 
New 
years been hauling its ashes and rubbish to dumps 
The 
City of New London owns a boiler house that has 
a 100-foot smokestack and it was believed that 


this place might be converted into an incinerator 


problems in his own city London has for 


and disposing of its garbage by hog feeding 


plant provided this method was best suited to 
local conditions. Mr. Holt therefore visited the 
incinerator plants of a number of cities including 
Brooklyn, Baltimore, New 


Paterson Jersey, 
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Fredericksburg, Virginia, and White Plains, New 
Vork: and the garbage reduction plants at Wash- 
incton and West Philadelphia. As a result of his 
survey, Mr. Holt concluded that for New London, 
a city of 30,009 people, dumping of waste is un- 
sanitary as well as obnoxious, that hog feeding 
is an unsatisfactory method, that garbage reduc- 
tion plants would be expensive to operate, and 
that complete incineration offers the best solu- 
tion of the waste disposal problem in New London 


A Central Municipal Correspondence 
Department 


\ number of municipalities in England have 
central typing offices but Scarborough, a city of 
45,000 inhabitants, as a result of a recent reor- 
ganization of the stenographic services, has gone 
a step further and provided for the creation of a 
central correspondence department which handles 
the correspondence, filing, and duplicating work 
for all departments. The incoming mail for all 
departments is called for at the post office and 
delivered to this central office where it is opened 
and stamped with date received, the central regis- 
try number, and file number. The letters are then 
sent to the proper departments attached to the files 
containing previous correspondence and papers re- 
lating to the same subject. Each official telephones 
for his stenographer but all of them are more or 
less familiar with one another's work so that in the 
absence of any one girl the work of the department 
to which she is attached does not suffer. A cen- 
tral telephone exchange obviates any delay and 
as the calls are received the supervisor of the de- 
partment assigns stenographers to various officials 
After the correspondence has been handled by 
the proper official it is returned to the correspond- 
ence department for filing together with the car- 
bon copies of any letters written. All correspond- 
ence relating to any one subject is filed together 
irrespective of the departments which have dealt 
with it; special provision is made for correspond- 
ence of a general nature 

The correspondence department is responsible 
for the dispatch of all outgoing correspondence 
Only one postage book is kept for all city officials 
In addition, the duplicating work for all depart- 
ments is carried out in the correspondence depart- 
ment. One letter copier and one rotary duplicator 
do all the work; prior to the reorganization each 
department had its own equipment. Printing is 
another activity of the department; numerous 
forms, council minutes and agenda, and the like 
are multigraphed. A great saving also is effected 
through the centralized buying of stationery, all 
departments obtaining their stationery as well as 
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all stenographic supplies from the correspondence 
department. The central correspondence office 
from the supervisor down is staffed by women. 
Girls enter the service as messengers and are then 
trained as telephone operators and file clerks, later 
becoming typists and finally stenographers.—Mar- 
GARET F. P. BECKER, supervisor, correspondence 
department, Scarborough, England 


Unscrambling Public Contracts and 
Unemployment Relief 


Jackson County. Missouri, saved $255,090 in 
1929 and 1930 on its $6,500,000 road program by 
letting contracts to outside contractors when they 
bid less than local contractors, it was revealed in 
a survey recently completed. This saving was 
enough to build approximately ten more miles of 
road 

The suggestion is frequently made that local 
governments should let all contracts for public 
works to local contractors even though their bids 
be higher. The argument is that local contractors 
employ local labor and buy locally-made materials 
With present unemployment conditions, it is said 
that this would afford considerable relief. Whether 
local governments can afford to adopt the policy 
of using only local contractors to secure these 
supposed advantages deserves serious considera- 
tion. 

During 1929 and 1930, the county court of 
Jackson County let forty-nine road contracts to- 
talling $5,998,000. Of these, twenty-four were 
awarded to local bidders and twenty-five to out- 
side bidders, in each case the contract going to the 
lowest bidder. In four of the twenty-four cases 
where the contract was let to a local firm there 
were no outside bidders, and in five of the twenty- 
five cases where the contract was awarded to an 
outside firm there were no local bidders. Had the 
twenty contracts, where there were both local and 
outside bidders with an outside bidder low, been 
let to the lowest local bidder, the additional con- 
tract prices would have amounted to $254,946.65 
In other words, adoption of the policy of local 
contracts to local bidders would have cost the 
county $255,000 during the two years 

Healthy competition among bidders results in 
better prices—especially some outside competi- 
tion. The fact that there was such competition 
undoubtedly forced local contractors to figure their 
bids closely. It is probable that the fact of outside 
competition saved the county another quarter mil- 
lion dollars on the contracts won by local con- 
tractors. Remove outside competition and ex- 
perience shows that costs go up. 

Outside contractors need not bring, and gener- 
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ally have not brought, to county road projects a 
force of outside labor. It would be uneconomical 
to do so. Both local and outside contractors em- 
ploy chiefly local labor. Neither do outside con- 
tractors necessarily purchase their materials and 
supplies outside of Kansas City 

It is a rare thing when waste or extravagance 
can be justified. Even if there were some material 
benefit to employment to justify using only local 
contractors, the fact remains that taxpayers foot 
the bill for the extra cost. Tax relief and unem- 
ployment relief are two distinct problems. Tax- 
payers have a right to expect that the normal 
operations of government will be conducted at the 
lowest possible cost, and that the function of un- 
employment relief will be carried on with the same 
efficiency and economy. Public funds for unem- 
ployment relief should be appropriated, adminis- 
tered, and controlled separately, and it is only by 
insisting on this distinction that politics and the 
waste of taxpayers’ money in the name of unem- 
ployment relief can be avoided —WALTER Mat- 
SCHECK, director, Civic Research Institute, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


New Associate Members of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association 
Neit Bass was graduated from the University 

of Tennessee in civil engineering, was in the em- 
ploy of the Tennessee department of highways and 
public works, and for several years commissioner 
of state highways; city manager, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, January 1, 1929 to October 5, 1929; and 
on October 15, 1931 again appointed city man- 
ager of Knoxville. 

R. E. Butter, city manager of Tucson, Ari- 
zona, since July, 1931, was a teacher, bank cash- 
ier, manager of a business in Tucson, and presi- 
dent of the civil service commission in that city 
prior to becoming city manager. 

J. H. Curtis, city manager of Maquoketa, 
lowa, since November, 1931, had served in a sim- 
ilar capacity in Charles City, lowa. Prior to be- 
coming city manager of Charles City, Mr. Curtis 
was engaged in engineering and construction work 
for an lowa firm. 

CHARLES LARSEN, who was appointed city man- 
ager of Lakeland, Florida, September 1, 1931, to 
succeed J. F. Council, had been superintendent of 
the municipal water and light plant for ten years 
prior to his appointment as city manager. 

L. L. Lee, who had been assistant city manager 
of Miami, Florida, for the past five years. was 
appointed city manager in November, 1931, to 
succeed D. C. Coleman who resigned to run for 
a county office. 
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R. G. MANLEY, city manager of Upland, Cali- 
fornia, attended Pomona College for two vears 
and in 1921 received a C. E. degree from Stan- 
ford University. From 1921 to 1930 he was city 
engineer and water superintendent of Upland 

Jess C. Moser, city manager of La Crosse, 
Kansas, since 1926, was engaged in telephone work 
and other engineering activities from 1906 to 1919 
when he became superintendent of the light and 
water plants in La Crosse 

C. Wess SADLER, city manager of Sandusky, 
Ohio, since 1922, was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in chemical engineering, and 
for three vears was engaged in engineering activi- 
ties. For fifteen vears previous to becoming city 
manager, Mr. Sadler was interested in real estate 
development 

Harry A. SCHMITT, city manager of Shore- 
wood, Wisconsin, since August 4, 1930, had served 
in Shorewood as assistant engineer and later as 
village engineer 

H. W. WEpGE, city manager of Clawson, Mich- 
igan, since April, 1931, was city engineer of Claw- 
son for five years preceding his appointment as 
city manager 





BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE 





replacements. 
BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY 
20 North Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The hose that does not require frequent 





























| Lynchburg Foundry Company | 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and Gas | 


Pipe and Fittings 
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Directory of Council-Manager Cities : 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 
Tucson 


ARK ANSA 
Marianna 


CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 
Alhambra 
Anaheim 
Avalon 
Bakersfield 
Rerkeley 
Rurbank 
Chico 
Compton 
Fillmore 
(Hendale 
Hillshoroudch 
Long Beach 
Monterey 
Oakland 
Pacific Grove 
Pasadena 
Pittsburg 
Porterville 
Redwood City 
Richmond 
Sacramento 
San Dieg 
San Jose 
San Leandro 
San Mateo 

San Rafael 
Santa Rosa 
South Pasadena 
Stockton 

Tulare 

Upland 

Visalia 
COLORADO 
Roulder 
Colorado Springs 
Durango 

Grand Junction 
Montrose 
CONNECTICUT 
New London 
Stratford 

West Hartford 


DELAWARE 
Dover 
Milford 


FLORIDA 
Bartow 
Clearwater 
Coral Gables 
Daytona Beach 
Deland 
Dunedin 
Fernandina 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Ft. Meade 
Ft. Pierce 
Gainesville 
Haines City 
Hollywood 
Kissimmee 
Lakeland 
Largo 
Leesburg 
Melbourne 
Miami 

Miami Beach 
Moore Haven 
New Smyrna 
Ocala 
Palatka 

Palm Beach 
Pensacola 
Plant City 
Polk City 
Punta Gorda 
Quincey 

St. Augustine 
St. Petersburg 
Sanford 
Stuart 
Tallahassee 
West Palm Beach 
Winter Haven 


GEORGIA 
Albany 
Brunswick 
Cartersville 
Columbus 
Cordele 
Cornelia 


Decatur 
Khastman 
Griffis 
Quitmatr 
Rome 
Tiftor 
Toce 
Wa 


ILLINOIS 
tile 


neoe 


Winnetka 


IOWA 
Ames 
Clarinda 
Dubuque 
alls 
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ant 
City 
West Liberty 
KANSAS 
Arkansas Cit 
Atchison 
Belleville 
El Dorado 
Hays 
H ingt 
Kinsley 
La Cros 


McCracken 
Newton 

St. Mary 
Salina 
Sterling 
Stockton 
Wichita 
Winfield 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland 
Covington 
Lexington 
Newport 
MAINE 
Auburn 
Bangor 
Belfast 
Brewer 
Camaer 
Ft Fairfic 
Mt. Desert 
Portland 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fall River 
Mansfield 


Id 


Middleboro 


Norwood 
Orange 
Stoughton 


MICHIGA 
Alma 
Alpena 
Ray City 
tenton Ha 
Big Rapid 
sirmingha 
Cadillac 
Clawsor 


Crystal Falls 


East Detr 
Escanaba 
Ferndale 
Flint 


N 
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it 





Kalamazoo 


Kingstord 
Lapeer 
Marysville 
Manistee 
Manistique 
Mt. Pleasa 
Muskegon 
Muskegor 
Oak Park 
(tsego 
Petoskey 


nt 


z 


ts 





This official roster of council-manager cities of The International City ; 
Managers’ Association contains 429 cities as of January 1, 1932. 

Pleasant Ridge Cleveland Tay 

Plymouth Coalgats league 

Pontiac Cushing Temple 

Portland Devol Terrell! 
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Albert Lea Muskogee Bellows Falls 

Anoka Norman St. Albans 

Columbia Height Nowata St. Johnsbury 

Morris Oklahoma City Springfield 


Pawhuska 
Sallisaw 
MISSOURI Sapuipe 
Excelsior Springs Shawnee 
Kansas City Sulphur 
Maryville Tecumseh 


White Bea 
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Windsor 


VIRGINIA 
Alexandria 
Appalachia 


Walters a 7 
MONTANA Woodward ——~ a 
Bozeman Yale Charlottesville ; 
OREGON Covington 
NEBRASKA Astoria Culpeper 
Alliance ne Farmville i 
Isboro Pps . 
NEW JERSEY nae ne mee 


La Grande Fredericks! 


Cape May Oregon City Front Rova : 
Kear sburg Warrenton Galax : 
Teaneck } 


Hampton 
Hopewell 
Lynchburg 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW MEXICO Ambridge 


A Ibuquerque Avalon ; 
Clayton Aspinwall Manassas 
Clovis tlairsville Newport News 
Roswell Carlisle Norfolk 
Conshohocken Petersburg : 
NEW YORK Edgeworth Portsmouth 
Auburn Ellwood City Rad.ord 
Binghamton Hanover Roanoke 
Mamaroneck Jeannette Salem 
Newburgh Lansdowne Staunton 
New Rochelle Milton Suffolk 
Niagara Falls Mt. Lebanon Warrenton ' 
Rochester Osborne Waynesboro 
Sarar Lake Phoenixville Winchester 
Sherrill Sewickley Wytheville 5 
Utica Towanda 
Watertown Waynesboro WEST VIRGINIA 
Watervliet Bluefield 
SOUTH CAROLINA Clarksburg 5 
NORTH CAROLINA Beaufort Follansbee 
Asheville Florence Hinton 
Chapel Hill Rock Hill Logan 
Charlotte Sumter forgantown ; 
Durham Se . 
Elizabeth City SOUTH DAKOTA Mary 
Gestonis —taee WISCONSIN ‘ 


Rapid City 


TENNESSEF 
Alcoa 
Elizabethton 
Kingsport 


Goldsboro 
Greensboro 
Hickory 
High Point 
Morgantown 
Reidsville 
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Painesville Jacksonville Outrem mt 
Piqua Kerrville St Lambert 
Portsmouth Longview Snawenegar Falls } 
Sandusky Lubbock remiskaming 
South Charlestor Lufkin Westmount 
Springfield Marshall : } 
Westerville Mexia IRELAND j 
Xenia Pampa Cork 

Panhandle Dublin 

OKLAHOMA San Angel Dun Laoghair: ’ 
Ardmore Sherman 
Bartlesville Stamford PORTO RICO 
Chandler Sweetwater San Juar 
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Armorclad Switchgear 





— combines into one metal encased, compound filled, 


factory built and assembled unit, all of the neces- 


sary apparatus to make a complete three phase oil 


circuit breaker installation. 


The Armorclad principle was de- 
veloped over twenty years ago by 
A.Reyrolle & Co. Ltd., of Hebburn- 
on-Tyne, England. Today they are 
the largest manufacturers of metal- 
clad oil circuit breaker equipment 
in the world. Allis-Chalmers intro- 
duced Armorclad Switchgear into 
the United States. 


Allis-Chalmers will be glad to figure 


on your oil circuit breaker equip- 
ment. 


ALLIS- 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee ———_—— 


Armorclad Switchgear is adaptable to practically 
all cases where formerly other types of alternating 
current switching equipments were used. It has lent 
itself advantageously to installations where space 
limitations are such that it would be impossible to 
use another type. Primarily Armorclad Switchgear 
was developed for use in mines and underground 
work where space and safety was of vital importance. 
Its use then spread to power houses and substations. 
Now its advantages are becoming recognized by 
practically allusers of electric power. 


-CHALMER 
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